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Chronicle 


The War.—-During the week the battle-line in the west 
extended from the east of Reims to the sector north of 
La Bassée, the heaviest fighting occurring on the Vesle 
and in the Montdidier-Amiens terri- 
tory, and east of Albert. In the re- 
gion of La Bassee, the furthest north, 
the retirement of the enemy seems to have been at least 
partly voluntary and at first of small extent. In the 
other localities both in the amount of ground won by the 
Allies, and the number of prisoners and guns and the 
amount of military stores captured by them, the results 
were of first-rate importance. The general consensus of 
military experts now is that for the present at least the 
initiative has passed to the troops commanded by Mar- 
shal Foch. 

After “ironing out” the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry- 
Reims salient, the Franco-American troops had driven 
the enemy to the southern bank of the Vesle. Here their 
efforts, though determined and unceasing, slackened a 
little. However, they still pressed the fighting in an en- 
deavor to cross the Vesle and force the Germans back of 
the Aisne. In the face of the most stubborn resistance 
encountered since the Allied counter-offensive started, 
they established bridgeheads at several points on the 
northern bank of the river. The high ground north of 
the stream was occupied on a narrow front at several 
places. There was heavy fighting between Sermoise 
east of Soissons and Fismes, at Fismes, and between 
Fismes and Braisne. But the position of the Allies north 
of the stream does not seem as yet to be thoroughly es- 
tablished. 

' While the fighting on the Vesle was in progress the 
battle was creeping northward. In the Somme sector 
the Germans by an attack on the Bray-Corbie Road won 
some advanced British positions. South of the Somme 
in the Avre River region, the French pushed forward 
and reached the river below Morisel just opposite 
Moreuil. The enemy was not left long in the possession 
of the Bray-Corbie positions. On August 7 Field Mar- 
shal Haig struck heavily at the armies of Crown Prince 
Rupprecht on the southern side of the Lys salient. At- 
tacking on a front of nearly five miles, the British ad- 
vanced their whole line to a depth of 1,000 yards, while 
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to the south, on the front east of Amiens they recaptured 
all the principal positions on the Bray-Corbie Road which 
they had previously lost. 

A still more important movement followed. Under 
the command of the British Field Marshal, the Franco- 
British troops struck a terrific blow at the German lines 
from near Albert south to Braches on the Avre above 
Montdidier. According to the official British report the 
enemy gave way along nearly the entire front of more 
than twenty-five miles and the Allied forces made swift 
progress, headed by a large supply of tanks. The Allied 
thrust showed a gain of nearly seven and one-half miles. 
The general line reached by it ran from Plessier-Rozain- 
villers to Beaucourt, to Caix, to Framerville, to Chipilly, 
and to the west of Morlancourt. The Allied troops cap- 
tured about 10,000 prisoners and 100 guns. The follow- 
ing day the Allies continued their advance east of Amiens, 
and late on August 9 the Anglo-French forces were in 
possession of the line running through Pierrepont, Ar- 
villers, Rosiéres, Rainecourt and Morcourt, a maximum 
advance since the previous night of about five miles. In 
this drive Allied cavalry had approached to within a mile 
of the important railway junction at Chaulnes. On the 
same day in the Lys sector on the Flanders front the 
British advanced.-their whole front between the Lawe and 
Bourre Rivers to a maximum depth of 2,000 yards, tak- 
ing possession of Locon and fourteen villages. 

The Albert-Braches movement was to be followed by 
another severe blow to the enemy. On August 10, throw- 
ing his first army against the apex of the German salient 
southeast of Amiens, Marshal Foch captured Mont- 
didier, and followed up his success by breaking into the 
salient for an average depth of six miles on a thirteen- 
mile front, reaching a line extending from Andechy, 
seven miles northwest of Montdidier, to Elincourt, ten 
miles to the southeast. French patrols reached Chaulnes, 
the principal German railway center west of the Somme. 
The general line reached by the Allies in the Albert- 
Montdidier sector was described in Field Marshal Haig’s 
report as running from Lihons to Fresnoy-les-Roye, to 
Ligniéres and Conchy-les-Pots. A conservative estimate 
puts the total number of prisoners captured by the Allies 
at 35,000. They are also credited with having taken 500 
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guns. By August 10 the army under General von Hut- 
tier was in full retreat along the Montdidier-Noyon Road, 
leaving behind it vast supplies of stores and ammunition. 
The latest reports indicate that Field Marshal Haig’s 
troops advanced their line on the high ground between 
Etinehem and Dernancourt, the latter about two and 
one-half miles south of Albert. Further south on the 
other side of the Somme, the Germans effected a tempo- 
rary breach in the British lines at Lihons, about two miles 
west of Chaulnes, but were later repulsed with heavy 
losses. It was unofficially reported that Chaulnes was 
captured by the British. The French advanced between 
the Avre and the Oise, reaching as far as Canny-sur- 
Matz. 

Major-General William S. Graves, until recently assist- 
ant chief of the Army General Staff, was selected to 
command the American Expeditionary Force to be sent 
to Vladivostok. This force is to co- 
operate with a Japanese military 
force in assisting the Czecho-Slovaks 
to clear Siberia of German and Austrian prisoners of 
war who have organized a small army and are attempt- 
ing to gain control of that part of Russian territory. 
The American military expedition will comprise about 
7,000 men. The Japanese, according to a previous agree- 
ment with our Government, will send a similar number. 
According to Major General March, Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, the force is relatively small and is not for the 
purpose of establishing an eastern front in Russia, but 
for the purpose of protecting the rear of the Czecho- 
Slovaks in their westward movement across _ Siberia. 
General Kikuzo Otani will command the Japanese sec- 
tion and will be the ranking officer of the expedition. 

On August 7, in the House of Commons, on the eve 
of the parliamentary recess, Premier Lloyd George gave 
He emphasized the great 
service of the British navy, an- 
nounced the sinking of 150 sub- 
marines, and dwelt on the size of the 
reinforcements sent to France, after the first German 
onset of this year. He acknowledged the services of 
the American troops, and members cheered his compli- 
ments to the high efficiency of the American officers. He 
denounced Germany’s ruthless methods of making peace, 
and declared that no league of nations would be possible 
until Prussian arrogance had been eradicated by a definite 
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a review of the war situation. 
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military defeat. 


France.—Louis J. Malvy, former Minister of the In- 
terior, having been found guilty of malfeasance in office, 
was sentenced by the High Court on August 7 to banish- 
ment for the space of five years. The 
sentence is the minimum provided for 
the crime in the Penal Code. It car- 
ries with it the forfeiture of his seat as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, but does not involve civic degrada- 
tion. Not having been found guilty of treason, he escaped 
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the extreme penalty. On August 10 he left Paris for 
Irun, a town in Spain near the French frontier. 

The first formal charges brought against M. Malvy 
were formulated by M. Léon Daudet in a denunciatory 
letter addressed to the President of the Republic, and read 
by M. Painlevé, the President of the Council, to the 
Chamber of Deputies on October 2, 1917. M. Daudet ac- 
cused M. Malvy of having communicated military secrets 
to the enemy; of having made known to the enemy the 
plan of attack at the Chemin des Dames, and of having by 
this means frustrated the French hopes and of having pro- 
voked mutiny among the soldiers. The Procurator- 
General declared at the time that these charges were with- 
out foundation. 

When the charges were formulated, M. Malvy was no 
longer in office, having resigned his portfolio, the pre- 
vious August, as a consequence of the attack made on 
him by M. Clemenceau in the Senate towards the end of 
June, 1917. M. Clemenbeau was not at the time Premier, 
for he accepted that office only in the following Novem- 
ber. Nevertheless he charged Malvy, not with treason 
against France, but with having betrayed the interests of 
France by the continued assistance he had given the 
Pacifist and Defeatist party. The acceptance of the 
premiership by Clemenceau marked the beginning of a 
vigorous prosecution of the Defeatists, which resulted 
in the execution of Bolo Pasha, and M. Duval, the 
director of the Bonnet Rouge. Almereyda, the editor of 
the same paper, committed suicide in prison. Caillaux 
was arrested and is still awaiting trial. 

Malvy, in virtue of his being a deputy from the De- 
partment of Lot, appealed for trial before the High Court 
of Justice instead of before a military tribunal. His re- 
quest was granted. The prosecutors, M. Pérés and M. 
Meérillon, formally charged him with being guilty, not of 
having betrayed the interests of France, but of having 
betrayed France herself, by the favor and protection he 
had shown the anarchists and internationalists who by all 
sorts of intrigue fostered the idea of giving up and mak- 
ing a German peace; by the patronage he extended to 
convicts and the Bonnet Rouge partisans ; and by allowing 
himself to be made the tool of Caillaux. Contrary to 
expectations, Malvy personally directed his own defense, 
which was very vigorous and impassioned throughout. 
Caillaux’s influence, which had been strong enough to 
make of Malvy a sort of irremovable minister, securing 
for him a place in all ministries of all complexions, 
proved to be not strong enough to save him at the end. His 
condemnation is an evidence of Clemenceau’s strength. 


Ireland.—Edward Shortt, the Secretary for Ireland, 
replying to a query of John Dillon, the Nationalist leader 
concerning the Government’s Irish policy, declared in 

- P the House of Commons on August 8 

Secretary Shortt and +11.+ he would be engaged during the 
Home Rule A : . 

recess in drafting a Home Rule bill. 

He also announced that the Government was determined 
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to deal vigorously with the Ulster situation, and seize 


50,000 rifles that Ulsterites are reported to have in their . 


possession. “If the Government could get the rifles 
without trouble,” was the Secretary’s significant state- 
ment, “so much the better.” At this remark the Na- 
tionalist members cheered. 

It will be remembered that over a year ago, on July 25. 
1917, the Irish Convention began its first sitting in Lon- 
don. Every party in Ireland with the exceptional of the 
Sinn Fein was represented. It was created practically by 
a decision proclaimed by Premier Lloyd George in the 
House of Commons on May 21, 1917, which declared: 
“ The Government has therefore decided to invite Irish- 
men themselves to put forward their own proposals for 
the government of their own country.” On April 8, 
1918, Horace Plunkett, the chairman of the convention, 
handed in his report to the Prime Minister. The Home 
Rule bill mentioned by the Secretary for Ireland will 
be based on this report. ~ 

On August 9 Mrs. F. Sheehy Skeffington was deported 
from Kingstown, Ireland, under guard. Mrs. Skeffing- 
ton, who recently made a lecture tour in the United 
States, was allowed to return to England on condition 
that she would not visit Ireland. On August 3, how- 
ever, she arrived in Dublin, having eluded the British 
authorities. She is the wife of the former editor of the 
Irish Citizen, who was shot and killed by an officer of the 
British army during the Easter Week revolt. 


Mexico.—After much delay the sentence of exile 
against the Archbishop of Guadalajara has been carried 
out. He was put on board a freight car and taken to 
Tampico in charge of General 
Cesar Lopes de Lara. Eventually he 
crossed the border and reached San 
Antonio, Texas, on July 22. According to the Revista 
Catélica of July 28, the arrest and banishment of Arch- 
bishop Orozco caused popular indignation to run high, 
and many demonstrations took place, which the authori- 
ties suppressed with a hand of iron. A number of Cath- 
olic ladies took part in a public demonstration; at the re- 
quest of the Liberals, the Government officials arrested 
a large number of them, some in their own homes and 
others while they were assisting at the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. The Southern Messenger of July 28 gives the 
text of formal protests made by the Young Men’s Cath- 
olic Association of Guadalajara, the Catholic Workmen 
of Jalisco, the Latin Amerjcan Union of Guadalajara, 
and the Young Men’s Catholic Association of Aguasca- 
lientes. All these protests were disregarded. 

The Government is steadily proceeding with the con- 
fiscation of property belonging to the Church and to 
priests. Nor is private property secure. The Revista 
Catélica declares that the mere sus- 
picion that a private individual has in 
his possession property, belonging to 
clerics, is sufficient justification in the eyes of officials to 
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enter his house, and seize whatever cannot be proved by 
documents to belong to the possessor. Private resi- 
dences, according to the Southern Messenger, to the num- 
ber of more than 1,000 have been confiscated in this way. 
In Puebla and Michoacan, as in Jalisco, official robberies 
on a grand scale have been in progress. In Puebla, for 
instance, the Government seized property amounting to 
millions of dollars belonging to a society called La Piedad, 
on the ground that religious institutions are incapable of 
acquiring or administering landed property and the in- 
come derived therefrom; the presumption that the prop- 
erty of a society belongs to a religious institution is deemed 
sufficient pretext for its seizure. A recent decree has 
marked out for confiscation a number of churches in 
Mexico City, Atzapotzalco, Tacuba, San Angel, Tacu- 
baya, Tialpam and Mixcoac. The Denver Catholic Reg- 
ister of July 25 quotes from a Protestant review as fol- 
lows: 

The attitude of the Mexican Government toward. Protestants 
is openly favorable, despite the apparent obstacles found in the 
Constitution. Some well-informed friends assure us that many 
do not understand the dispositions of that document, and that 
others intentionally give a false interpretation. In no instance 
has the Constitution seriously interfered with Protestant activi- 
ties. 

Contrasted with this favorable attitude towards Prot- 
estantism is the policy of restriction observed towards 
Catholicism. Whereas only one priest is allowed in Ja- 
lisco for every 5,000 inhabitants, all of. whom are Cath- 
olics, each Protestant sect may have its own clergyman. 
The Minister of the Interior determines the number of 
churches that may remain in use and those which should 
be closed. 


Rome.—The establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween China and the Holy See, when announced some 
weeks ago, came as an agreeable surprise. Further de- 
tails of the reasons which led to the 
event have recently been published in 
theOsservatore Romano. China was 
influenced in her request to have an official representa- 
tive at the. Vatican, first because of the large number, 
which is steadily on the increase, of Catholics in the 
new Chinese Republic, under whose auspices the Church 
is enjoying a greater measure of freedom; and secondly, 
because the prestige and influence of the new Republic 
would be much increased by diplomatic relations with 
the greatest moral power on earth. 

The advantages accruing to the Church were no less 
marked. The Propaganda has long desired to have a 
representative, residing permanently at Peking, with an 
officially recognized position of legate, such as is the case 
with other countries distant from Rome. His duties will 
be manifold: supervision of the spiritual interests of the 
Chinese, now cared for by various Religious Orders and 
Congregations; coordination of different methods of 
evangelization; augmentation of vicariates and prefec- 
tures apostolic; authoritative settlement of difficulties 
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and disputes; prudent direction of works of zeal; and 
in general the fullest possible development of religious 
life among the Chinese. The recognition of the Chinese 
delegate to the Holy See emphasizes anew the doctrine, 
always taught by the Church, that all well-ordered au- 
thority, no matter in whom vested, comes from God and 
should be. respected by Catholics. The Church is glad 
to recognize this principle as applied to a pagan coun- 
try no less than in the case of schismatical and heretical 
peoples. 

A dispatch from Peking to the New York Times, dated 
August 10, states that the Chinese Government has sig- 
nified that the appointment of Mgr. Petrelli as Papal 
Nuncio to China is not acceptable “on the ground that 
being the friend of Admiral von Hintze, he might be un- 
welcome in Peking.” Admiral von Hintze was for- 
merly German Minister at Peking. The dispatch says: 

The Government's action follows the 
created by the French Minister’s protest on the ground that the 
appointment contravenes the Tientsin Treaty of 1857 recegnizing 
the French protectorate of Catholic missionaries in China; also 
because it is asserted to be German inspired in order to lower 
French prestige, and, further, because the Vatican is alleged to 
have shown a predilection for the Central Powers rather than 
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the Entente. 

As the dispatch does not give the source of its in- 
formation, it is impossible at present to test the ac- 
curacy of its statement either in regard to the action of 
China or the reasons alleged to have been given for 
France’s protest. That France should object, however, 
is not unlikely, for it will be remembered that a similar 
protest was made in 1886 by the French Government, 
when the Holy See proposed to send a Nuncio to China. 
At that time France threatened to withdraw the French 
Ambassador from the Vatican, unless the plan were 
abandoned. The Holy See, in view of the greater evils 
which would result from a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and France, did not persist in 
its intention to send the Nuncio. France’s protest was 
based on the ground that it would put an end to the 
French protectorate at Peking. 

There was really no ground for the fear, as La Croix 
clearly pointed out in its issue of July 22, 1918. If the 
residence of a permanent Papal} Nuncio at Constanti- 
nople was not thought to be a danger to the French pro- 
tectorate in Palestine, why should the case be different 
in Peking? Besides the protectorate exercised in favor 
of the Catholics in China should not be made to turn 
to the detriment of those whom it protected. The 
proposed Nunciature of 1886 infringed on no right 
of the French Government accruing from the treaty of 
Tientsin nor on any of the privileges of honor accorded 
to France by the Holy See in the Orient and the Far 
East; it left intact the protection extended by France to 
the material interests of the Catholic missionaries and 
would in fact have enabled France to extend that pro- 
tection to spiritual interests not within the competence 
of its civil authority ; fhe Nuncio would indeed have safe- 
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guarded the interests of the French Government. The 
same considerations apply to the Nunciature of 1918 no 
less than to that of 1886. 


Portugal.—The attempt of the Freemasons to eliminate 
Catholicism from Portugal has failed: Following on the 
exchange of diplomatic courtesies which recently took 

‘ _ place between the President of the Re- 
am peng Seiten public and Mgr. Ragonesi, the Apos- 

Oo, Pasenge tolic Nuncio at Madrid, on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s official visit to Lisbon, there came a 
formal request from the Portuguese Government for a 
resumption of diplomatic relations between that country 
and the Holy See. The agreement was reached early in 
July when the Holy Father graciously acquiesced in the 
appointment of his Excellency Captain Don José Felicien 
da Costa, formerly Minister of Public Works in Portugal, 
as the first representative of the Republic at the Vatican. 


Russia.—On August 2 a Constitutional Assembly rep- 
resenting six northern districts after a successful revolu- 
tion against the Bolsheviki, established at Archangel a 
new Government called the “ Country 
of the North.” A proclamation which 
was issued announced: “ Beccuse of 
the treason to the country committed at Brest-Litovsk ; 
because of famine; the failure to recognize the rights and 
liberties of the country ; because of pillaging, illegal shoot- 
ings, and constant arrests, the power of the so-called 
Soviet, of traitors and criminals, is past.” The proclama- 
tion then stated that the aim of the new Government 
would be: 

(1) The regeneration of Russia, the. resumption of relations 
between Russia and other Governments and the organization of 
local power with the Government of the North. (2) The de- 
fense of the region north and the whole nation against all ter- 
ritorial violation by Germany, Finland and other enemies is the 
second aim of the Government. (3) It seeks a reunion with 
Russia of the peoples who have been taken from her. (4) The 
reestablishment of the two organs of the people, namely, the 
Constituent Assembly, Municipal Dumas and Zemstvos. (5) 
The reéstablishment of legai order by the expression of the will 
of the citizens and the reestablishment of political and religious 
liberty. (6) The security of the rights of agricultural workers. 
(7) The defense of the interests of labor in accordance with the 
political and economic interests of the North and the rest of 
Russia. (8) The suppression of famine. 

The decisive defeat of the Bolsheviki occurred August 
3. ‘they fled from Archangel carrying away 40,000,000 
rubles in money, but left many supplies behind them. 
American troops made up a part of the Allied forces that 
entered Archangel and all were enthusiastically welcomed, 
the new Government proclaiming that it “counts upon 
Russian, American and British peoples as well as those 
of other nations for aid in combating famine and amelio- 
rating the financial situation. It is recognized that the 
intervention of the Allies in the interior affairs of Russia 
is not directed against the interests of the people.” It is 
hoped that the Allies will be able to avert the threatened 
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Why Do Catholics Lack ‘‘Prestige’’ ? 


RicHarp A. MUTTKOWSKI 


N a preceding paper we noted the fact that Catholic 
I achievements in the field of history, science, etc., are 

generally disregarded by the world at large, and we 
offered an explanation of the phenomenon. Catholic 
literature suffers from the same handicap. In literature 
in its various forms as the novel, the short-story, the es- 
say, pagan principles and pagan ideals rule. Sensualism, 
materialism, and rationalism until recently have been the 
dogmas of our fiction. The zeal with which God and 
eternity were effaced from the pages of current literature 
might be laughable if it were not so pitiful. They called 
this expurgation “non-sectarian” and “ unprejudiced.” 
The war is changing things. Writers, ever quick to re- 
spond to currents of public thoughts, again evince a 
genuine interest in God and the hereafter. I express the 
sanguine hope that a text-book may again find its way into 
school even though it mention God. But still the inimical 
note is present. They look for the truth in the shadows 
and fail to behold it glorified in the light. 

The press: We have a Catholic press. But do Catho- 
lics flatter themselves that anyone pays attention to or is 
remotely aware of their Catholic publications? How 
frequently are Catholic-press opinions quoted by the in- 
fluential secular press ? The occasions might be called 
red-letter days, so rare are they. This has 
partially in the fact that at present none is important 
enough to be recognized as representing the “national ” 
opinion of Catholics. Hence the need, previously voiced, 
of a national weekly of force and character. As for 
fairness, we get what we call for. And our insistence on 
fairness will be rewarded to the extent of our prestige. 
It is not in what is said, but in what is omitted that the 
press shows its unfairness. It has an insidious way of 
relegating Catholic news to obscure pages and neglected 
corners. News is recounted as if a boon were conferred 
by mentioning that news. If praise be given a Catholic 
organization, this praise is carefully divided between the 
Catholic and other aspirants. Editors claim they “ wish 
to be fair to all.” Somehow they got it into their noddles 
that the Church is something aloof, something tyrannic 
that exacts tribute, something:so intolerant that it cannot 
hear voiced the praise of another organization, and there- 
fore her rivals are constantly held before her. One 
studies in vain the biographies of prominent Catholic 
contemporaries to find a statement of their creed and 
training. To a Catholic his creed is of paramount in- 
fluence in his life. But newspaper biographies of men 
like Schwab, Ryan, and Stettinius, carefully omit such 
mention, although I feel certain that they would proclaim 
their Masonic affinities if they possessed such. The gen- 
eral attitude of so many while friendly, is distinctly 
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patronizing. “ She (the Church) is all right, oh yes, but 
so backward, so unprogressive, so old-fashioned, you 
know.” The patronage is amusing, but also disgusting. 
The aggravating part is the knowledge that if Catholics 
took a little trouble to assert themselves this supercilious- 
ness would soon cease. 

Thus it is along every line of human knowledge and 
endeavor. Bias, indifference, and outright hatred in 
every field. Yet coupled with the general ignoring of the 
Church there is a paradoxical admiration for her “ or- 
ganization.” The leaders profess to admire her definite 
stand on moral questions, they praise her for what she has 
accomplished for democracy, for womanhood, for knowl- 
edge, for civilization. Yet they condemn her for “ her 
dogmatism, her strictures,” and in general regard her 
with aloofness and an utter lack of sympathy. With her 
enemies they accuse her of the most contradictory am- 
bitions and practices, ambitions and practices which 
Chesterton has stigmatized in some of his most joyful 
paradoxes, in his inimitable chapter on the “ Paradoxes 
of Christianity.” They call her “ too pessimistic and too 
optimistic, too terrorizing with hell and yet comforting 
with a fictitious Providence, that she finds everything 
beautiful and everything ugly, that she is a nightmare 
and a fool’s paradise, too cowardly and too aggressive, 
too peaceful and yet the mother of wars, meek and yet 
battlesome, given to sackcloth and robes of gold, too plain 
and too colored, restraining sexuality and stimulating it, 
despising Jews and yet Jewish,’—a reputation that is a 
refutation for all attacks. But please note, that not each 
enemy states all these things. Only one or the other is 
stated by an opponent and the average person knows only 
the one or the other. It takes a Chesterton to discover 
and be convinced by the complexities. 

Perhaps some will call this survey pessimistic. But I 
am interested in facts, not in fancies. And the facts, as 
I see them, are these: The classroom, the rostrum, the 
pulpit, the press, all those agencies that formulate public 
opinion are indifferent or hostile to Catholic ideals and 
achievements. The tremendous spiritual force of Catho- 
licism is not recognized, or given only minimal recogni- 
tion, even by those who call themselves Christian. The 
experiences gathered through the centuries in all branches 
of knowledge and human effort are brushed aside as in- 
competent or inconclusive. The results of Catholic en- 
deavor, as set down in published volumes, are not found 
in the libraries, or, worse still, stand unread, unread alike 
by Catholics and non-Catholics. Here is a body of Catho- 
lics, constituting one-sixth of the population of the 
country, with magnificent schools, colleges, hospitals, 
churches, orphanages, asylums, convents, and other in- 
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stitutions, whose record dates back to the beginning of 
the Christian era, a body that is utterly ignored and 
slighted, and that permits itself to be ignored and slighted. 
True, Christ has said “ As the world hated me, they shall 
hate you.” But that does not mean, you shall accept 
hatred, insult and even persecution passively and inertly. 

The clergy, and the Catholic “ intellectuals,” to borrow 
a fashionable and vastly titillative term, have long been 
aware o€ the situation and have worked to remedy it. 
Publicity is the recognized remedy. It is time to change 
the modest “ By their works ye shall know them ” into the 
modern and more practical version “ Ye shall know of 
their works.” Hence the subject is again presented so 
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that appreciation of the real situation will * gradually 
permeate the Catholic body. Not until the movement is 
begun and its direction indicated, can it gather strength. 
Our efforts need to be canalized. Center on publicity and 
the prestige that is justly ours will accrue to us. The 
argument is for an effective press, for influential weeklies, 
and eventually for Catholic dailies. All argument to the 
contrary overlooks the essential fact that without our 
own press we are dependent on the good nature of others, 
that we, in effect, are suppliants. Before this fact all 
argument must fall. How can we expect to be treated as 
equals when we fail, or rather, fear even to make an at- 
tempt for our share, in the “ publicity game ”? 


No Malpractice Permitted in Christian Science 


FRANCES BEATTIE 


DIVINE power, guiding the pen of Mrs. Mary 

A Baker Eddy, in preparing the “ Church Manual,” 
devoted a chapter to “ Discipline.” Let it not be 
forgotten that the rules laid down therein, were not the 
words of Mrs. Eddy, but as the preface tells us, in a quota- 
tion from her “ Miscellaneous Writings,” “ they were im- 
pelled by a power not one’s own.” If that supreme power, 
dictating that wonderful volume, took minute care of Mrs. 
Eddy, that gentle founder of Christian Science should 
not be charged with putting forth “ arbitrary opinions nor 
dictatorial demands,” as the preface itself makes plain. 
With Christian Science blossoming like the rose, and 
practitioners in every corner of the globe, what must be 
the chaotic condition of Mrs. Eddy’s mind,if a small army 
of devoted followers proceeded to give her absent treat- 
ment for diseases which did not exist. With one “ Sci- 
entist”’ treating her for softening of the brain, for in- 


stance, and another for an exaggerated ego, while the 


third tried the treatment for measles, what a disturbance 
would ensue in her delicate system. But the unseen dic- 
tating that wonderful volume, prepared for just such an 
emergency. 

Article VIII, Section 8, page 42, warns us that: 
“Members will not intentionally or knowingly mentally 
malpractise, inasmuch as Christian Science can only be 
practised according to the Golden Rule ‘ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’ (Matt. VII:12.) A member of the Mother 
Church who mentally malpractises upon or treats our 
Leader or her staff without her or their consent shall be 
disciplined, and a second offense as aforesaid shall cause 
the name of said member to be dropped forever from The 
Mother Church.” Again, Article XI, Section 9, page 53: 
“No member shall enter a complaint of mental malprac- 
tice for a sinister purpose. If the author of Science and 
Health shall bear witness to the offense of mental mal- 


practice, it shall be considered a sufficient evidence there- 
of,” and, Article XX VI, Section 3, page 84: “ Teachers 
shall instruct their pupils ‘how to defend themselves 
against mental malpractice, never to return evil for evil, 
but to know the truth that makes them free, and thus to 
be a Iaw, not unto others, but to themselves.” 


Not only can there be no malpractice in Christian 
Science—according to Divine law—but there must be 
“no adulterating Christian Science.” Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy and her writings must be protected, until Science 
shall be no more. For, Article VIII, Section 10, page 43 
says: “A member of this church shall not publish pro- 
fuse quotations from Mary Baker Eddy’s copyrighted 
works without her permission, and shall not plagiarize 
her writings.” Lucky Mary Baker Eddy! Her entire 
career mapped out by the Divine power that controlled 
her pen ! 

Not “arbitrary opinions nor dictatorial demands such 
as one person might impose upon another,” were the fol- 
lowing, but, rather, they were the rules and regulations 
“impelled by a power not one’s own:” For, it is written, 
Article XI, Section 3, page 51: ‘“‘ Any member who shall 
unjustly aggrieve or vilify the Pastor Emeritus (Mrs. 
Eddy) or another member, * * *_ shall either with- 
draw or be excommunicated.” 


Article XI, Section 7, page 52: “If a member of this church 
shall, mentally or otherwise, persist in working against the 
interests of another member, or the interests of our Pastor 
Emeritus, and the accomplishment of what she understands is 
advantageous to this church and to the cause of Christian 
Science, or shall influence others thus to act, upon her com- 
plaint or the complaint of a member for her or for himself, 
it shall be the duty of the Board of Directors immediately to 
call a meeting, and drop forever the name of the member guilty 
of this offense from the roll of church membership.” Section 
8, page 53, of the same article reads: “If a member were to 
treat the author of our text-book disrespectfully and cruelly, 
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upon her complaint that member should be excommunicated. 
If a member, without her having requested the information, 
shall trouble her on subjects unnecessarily, and without her 
consent, it shall be considered an offense.” 

Section 10, page 53, continues: “If a member of The 
Mother Church publishes, or causes to be published, an article 
that is false or unjust, hence injurious to Christian Science or 
its leader (Mrs. Eddy) and if, upon complaint by another 
member, the Board of Directors finds that the offense has 
been committed, the offender shall be suspended for not less 
than three years from his or her office in this church and from 
church membership.” 

Section 11, page 54: “If a member of The Mother Church of 
Christ, Scientist, or a member of a branch of this church breaks 
the rules of its Tenets as to unjust and unmerciful conduct—on 
complaint of Mrs. Eddy, our Pastor Emeritus—and this com- 
plaint being found valid, his or her name shall be erased from 
The Mother Church and the branch church’s list of member- 
ship and the offender shall not be received into The Mother 
Church or a branch church for twelve years.” 

Section 12, page 54: “If a member of this church, either by 
word or work represents falsely to or of the Leader and Pastor 
Emeritus, said member shall immediately be disciplined, and a 
second similar offense remove his or her name from membership 
in The Mother Church.” 


The Divine power that dictated the above, also pre- 
pared a chapter dealing with the “ Relation and Duties 
of Members to Pastor Emeritus.” It covers all of Article 
XXII, pages 64 to 70, inclusive, and although the first 
copyright noted in the “ Church Manual ” bears the date 
of 1895, this far-seeing all-wise power peered into the 
future at least eight years in Section 1, and changes the 
title of ‘“ Mother Eddy” to “ Leader,” explaining that, 
while Mrs. Eddy objected to being called “ Mother,” she 
consented because it meant “ nothing more than a tender 
term such as sister or brother. In the year nineteen hun- 
dred and three and after, owing to the public misunder- 
standing of this name, it is the duty of Christian Scien- 
tists to drop the word mother and to substitute Leader, 
already used in our periodicals.” Section 3, page 65, 
deals with obedience in this summary fashion: 


It shall be the duty of the officers of this church, of the edi- 
tors of the Christian Science Journal, Sentinel, and Der Herold, 
of the members of the Committee on Publication, of the Trus- 
tees of The Christian Science Publishing Society, and of the 
Board of Education promptly to comply with any written order, 
signed by Mary Baker Eddy, which applies to their official 
functions. Disobedience of this By-Law shall be sufficient 
cause for the removal of the offending member from office. 
The vacancy shall be supplied by a majority vote of the Chris- 
tian Science Board of Directors, and the candidate shall be 
subject to the approval of Mary Baker Eddy. 


The guiding light also seemed to foresee possible trick- 
ery in the future, for in Section 6, page 66, it is provided 
that “ When a letter or message from the Pastor Eme- 
ritus is brought before a meeting of this church, or she 
is referred to as authority for business, it shall be the 
duty of the church to inquire if all of the letter has been 
read, and to require all of it to be read; also to have any 
authority supposed to come from her satisfactorily at- 
tested.” Also, Section 7: “ Members of this church 
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shall not report on authority an order from Mrs. Eddy 
that she has not sent, either to the Boards or to the exec- 
utive bodies of this church !” 

The unseen power also took care of little details like: 
“ A strictly private communication from the Pastor Eme- 
ritus to a member of her church shall not be made public 
without her written consent.” (Section 8, page 67) and 
Section 9, on the same page: ‘“‘ A member of this church 
shall not employ an attorney, nor take legal action on a 
case not provided for in its By-Laws—if said case relates 
to the person or to the property of Mary Baker Eddy— 
without having personally conferred with her on said 
subject.” Such a rash act would be termed “ Unauthor- 
ized Legal Action.” Section 11, pages 67, 68, says, re- 
garding the “ Opportunity for Serving the Leader: 


At the written request of the Pastor Emeritus, Mrs. Eddy, 
the Board of Directors shall immediately notify a person who 
has been a member of this Church at least three years to go in 
ten days to her, and it shall be the duty of the member thus 
notified to remain with Mrs. Eddy three years consecutively. 
A member who leaves her in less time without the Directors’ 
consent or who declines to obey this call to duty, upon Mrs, 
Eddy’s complaint thereof shall be excommunicated from The 
Mother Church. Members thus serving the Leader shall be 
paid semi-annually at the rate of one thousand dollars yearly 
in addition to rent and board. These members whom she 
teaches the course in Divinity, and who remain with her three 
consecutive years, receive the degree of the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College. 


Section 12: “ Rev. Mary Baker Eddy calls to her home 
or allows to visit or locate therein only those individuals 
whom she engages through the Christian Science Board of 
Directors of the Mother Church. This By-Law takes 
effect on Dec. 15, 1908.” Was the unseen power again 
delving into the future, or did he return again and again, 
as Mrs. Eddy herself tells us in that quotation from her 
“Miscellaneous Writings” given in the “ Church 
Manual”: ‘ They were impelled by a power not one’s 
own, were written at different dates, and as the occasion 
required.” 

An “Incomplete Ternt of Service” is provided for in 
Section 14, page 69: “Ifa student who has been called 
to serve our Leader in accordance with Article XXII, 
Section 11 of the Church Manual leaves her before the 
expiration of the time therein mentioned such student 
shall pay to Mrs. Eddy whatsoever she may charge for 
what she has taught him or her during the time of such 
service.” The climax of these By-Laws is reached in 
Section 15, page 69, under the head of “ Help ’’—the 
crowning jest of the Divine dictator: 

“Tf the author of the Christian Science Textbook call 
on this Board for household help or a handmaid, the 
Board shall immediately appoint a proper member of this 
church therefor, and the appointee shall go immediately 
in obedience to the call. ‘ He that loveth father or mother 
more thai me is not worthy of me.’” (Matt. X:37.) 
“The Golden Rule,” Article VIII, Section 27, page 48 
ordains: ‘A member of The Mother Church shall not 
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haunt Mrs. Eddy’s drive when she goes out, continually 
stroll by her house, or make a summer resort near her 
for such a purpose.” 

To be at once the mouthpiece and the handmaid of a 
Divine inspiration, was difficult enough for a poor mortal 
like Mary Baker Eddy. But to be compelled to go out 
into the high-ways and by-ways to discover a cook or a 
maid; to have curious followers “ haunting her drive 
when she goes out,” and other Scientists “ mentally mal- 
practising ” upon her, this unthinkable series of calama- 
ties was mercifully provided against by the still small 
voice that tempted Mrs. Eddy to write: “ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” 
How the same light guarded and guided the destinies of 
the Mother Church in other devious ways, will be shown 


in another article. 


Some Indian Religious Customs 


Neit Boyton, S.J. 


HE externals of religion in India are one of the 
first things to strike the roving alien eye. It is 


not alone in temple or mosque or church, but in 
the very street costumes of the different communities. 
You tell a man’s gods by the clothes he wears. The fol- 
lowers of the Prophet are instantly picked out in the 
crowded roads by their red or golden or green fez; 
their baggy flowing trousers and the tight-fitting blue 
or white “ vest” that goes over the shirt. Those who 
have made a pilgrimage across the hot sands to Mecca 
forever afterwards dye their beards a dull red. The 
bearded Jews in flowing garments are robed as they were 
in the days when Our Lord trod the narrow Jerusalem 
streets. 

The many color-combinations of the turban betray the 
particular sub-faith of the Hindus. As their gods are a 
thousand and one, the blend of hues is bewildering. But 
the principal religious mark is the smear of ashes or paint 
across the forehead. The only thing similar to this that 
we have is the sight of Catholics returning from church 
Ash Wednesday morning. These marks take many 
forms, as they are daily put on by the Brahmans in the 
temples. Shiva’s followers usually have two yellow bars 
or a tiny red circle in the middle of the forehead, while 
the worshipers of Vishnu bear aloft a U-shaped mark 
The Brahman wears his cord 
The professed ascetic has his 


or two vertical lines. 
across one bare shoulder. 
stick and beads and begging hewl. 

An essential Hindu tenet is to pay honor to the cow, 
and Hindustan is a cow’s paradise. The Brahmanee 
bulls wander at will through the bazaars. - They are even 
found undisturbed in the European sections of the cities, 
A Hindu gains merit by touching these sacred beasts, and 
so all the devout populace make it a practice to pat the 
wandering bulls. Indeed they will always give these 
sleek, meek-eyed animals the right of way. It is not an 
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uncommon experience to find the tram, on which you are 
riding to an important appointment, stop in mid-block, 
and looking ahead you will see that the cause of this 
delay is the presence of a big mouse-colored bull on the 
lines. The khaki-turbaned motorman will speak politely 
to the beast and wait till, at its own sweet pleasure, it 
chooses to amble off the way. Then only will the tram 
proceed. 

Another familiar sight is to see several bulls wandering 
through the bazaar. They will stop before-a Hindu mer- 
chant’s stand, where greens are displayed. They leisurely 
look the vegetables over, as a lady with a market basket 
on her arm might, and having chosen the choicest bit, 
mouth it and slowly trail away. And the Hindu seller 
will look on delighted that My Lord, the Bull, has 
deigned to “honor” his products. But woe betide the 
near-sighted sacred beast that mistakenly stops before a 
Mohammedan’s stall. Hassan has no respect for his 
sanctity, and the indignant animal will lumber rapidly 
away. 

Speaking of Musselmans, recalls the practice of many 
daughters of the Prophet. Under the title “ Bibi 
Miriam,” or the Lady Mary, they hold in high esteem 
Our Lady. They look on her as a great Prophetess, 
and the Mother of a great Prophet, and so it is no strange 
sight to see some of these Mohammedan women enter a 
Catholic church and head for the Lady Altar. There 
they will make salaams before the statue of the Mother 
of God. This often makes one wonder how she repays 
this devotion. That her tender heart must be touched 
is self-evident, and it may be hoped that as a reward for 
their reverence she gives these blinded ones sight before 
the end of their lives. 

Among the Indian Catholics the majority come to 
church, as they go through life, barefooted. They squat 
on the floor, crowding up .as near the altar-rails as 
possible. The women, as they use an end of their white 
dress as a shawl, and throw it over their heads, some- 
what resembling Our Lady as she is usually represented 
in marble statuary. 

With the Goanese Catholics, those whose ancestors 
received the waters of Baptism from the very hands of 
the Apostle of the Indies, one of the noticeable traits is 
their unshaking devotion to this same “ Father Francis.” 
Half the boys bear his name, and almost as many of 
Goa’s churches too. And they invoke his aid in all 
dangers. A case in point: these Goanese going back to 
Goa, will avoid a larger boat to pack themselves and their 
luggage into a smaller one, if it only bears the magic 
name. And on this steamer “ St. Francis” they will put 
out unafraid into the Arabian Sea, where today lurks 
violent death, thanks to the German’s thoughtfulness in 
dropping mines from neutral shipping, knowing that in 
St. Francis’s name there is security. Moreover, they will 
challenge you to name a steamer “ St. Francis ” that has 
suffered disaster on the Malabar Coast. 

Christian funerals are, like death in India, sudden. 
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And if the person died before the early afternoon, his 
body will spend the night in the cemetery. Hence it is 
that the ceremonies are simple. The body is placed in 
an open coffin, carried through the roads on a bier, or in 
a gharri (open victoria) to the church. Here the priest 
says the prayers, and the procession proceeds to the ceme- 
tery. * If the friends are poor, they follow the coffin on 
foot, otherwise they crowd into gharris, driven by red- 
fezed Mohammedans. The Requiem naturally is said 
after the funeral. And at this a black-draped catafalque 
is used. 

Most native Catholic churches in India are built along 
airy lines of architecture, they open to the rare breezes, 
and are without pews, for there is just kneeling-space in 
the nave. The confessionals have no boxing about them, 
a criss-cross of wood separating penitent and priest. A 
familiar institution is the pankha, which consists of long 
rows of hanging cotton that the hidden pankhawallah by 
means of a mess of ropes keeps gently waving overhead. 
It is supposed to create an artificial breezc, and sometimes 
it almost does. 

But it is at the time of a feast that the native Christians’ 
love of display “ breaks surface.” Similar to our “ Forty 
Hours Devotion,” the East Indians have a “ Thirteen 
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Hours Adoration.” After High Mass, the Host is en- 
throned. All day long bright lines of home sodalities and 
sodalities from the surrounding parishes, the invariable 
orphans from the nearby convent, with a white-clad nun 
as their marshal, and the strength of the parish, enter 
and leave the church. Then in the evening’s cool they 
all crowd back by thousands. Lights, like the stars over- 
head, glimmer and flicker. Coolies carry great clusters 
of sparkling glass'and candles enclosed in globes. The 
parish, dressed in white or brilliant shades, falls into line, 
and the procession winds under the palms about the 
church compound. Several times at gorgeous temporary 
altars, Our Lord is raised in blessing over the bowed 
heads. And finally Solemn Benediction closes this Cath- 
olic Arabian Nights scene. 

It is these church services that bring home to a kneel- 
ing “ foreigner” the truth that the Church is one. For 
the land may be strange, the language alien, the people 
different-skinned, but the priest at the altar in pagan 
India goes through the same ceremonies as did the priest 
at the altar on the other side of the globe, back in boy- 
hood’s days. If anything, the Lord in the Host, who is 
lifted blessingly, seems more lonely here, where there 
are so few to do Him honor. 


The Nuns of France and the War 


BARBARA DE COURSON 


the war, to celebrate the courage and self- 

sacrifice of the Red Cross Associations, whose 
members have devoted their lives to the assistance of our 
stricken soldiers. Among these brave women, nuns, be- 
longing to different Religious Orders, have a place of 
honor, but in general, their work in this respect, is less 
widely known than that of women of the world, who left 
their homes to take up the life of hospital nurses. This 
comes from no desire to minimize or ignore the work of 
the religious, but, as our readers know, they shun, rather 
than court, attention and have a marked aversion to self- 
advertising. Moreover, the very fact of their being nuns, 
that is to say women, whose vocation implies total self- 
renunciation, makes even their heroism appear the natural 
consequence of their state of life. This is, after all, our 
indirect tribute paid by outsiders to the religious vocation 
that carries with it, as an essential condition, self-sacrifice 
in its highegt form. 

Nevertheless, it is only just that the work of the French 
nuns since the war began, should be made known, how- 
ever briefly to American readers. The same readers have 
not forgotten that, some years before the war, the anti- 
clerical French Government drove the nursing Sisters 
from the public hospitals and, on this occasion, the 


M ANY articles, even books have been written, since 


medical men, who might, perhaps, have interfered suc- 
cessfully in their favor, failed todo so. Now, these same 
surgeons and doctors are eager to secure the nuns’ 
services and openly recognize their value as sick nurses 
in times of danger and overwork. A nun’s sacrifice of 
her life to a higher ideal is made on the day when she 
puts on her religious habit and it is a small matter to 
her whether the sacrifice is accepted sooner or later. She 
is free from the strong and tender ties that bind a wife 
and mother to earth; and there are times when the lat- 
ter’s home duties may clash with her required profes- 
sional service. 

At the outset of the war, certain religious women, who 
nursed the wounded soldiers, near the eastern frontier, 
were, through circumstances, forced into positions of un- 
expected responsibility. One of these was Sister Julie, 
who belongs to the Order of St. Marks, of Nancy. She 
was superioress of the hospital of Gerbeviller, a little town 
of Lorraine which the Germans entered on August 23, 
1914. Sister Julie is a woman of over sixty, solidly built, 
short and square, whose homely features are redeemed 
only by an expression of combined kindness and strength. 
She is a woman of deeds, rather than of words, impatient 
of compliments and impervious to fear. When the Ger- 
man officer in command entered her hospital, he had a 
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revolver in one hand and a naked sword in the other. 
Sister Julie kept close to him, when he insisted on visiting 
the wards where lay the wounded French soldiers. She 
reminded him that they were helpless and must be re- 
spected, and carefully replaced their bed-coverings, when 
he threw them aside to see if their wounds were real. 
Hearing that the church was on fire, she flew to the spot, 
rescued the ciborium from the tabernacle and com- 
municated herself to save the Blessed Eucharist from 
profanation. arly in September, the little town was 
taken by the French and, at a moment of intense stress 
and confusion, Sister Julie was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the “ Mayoress” of Gerbeviller. She provided 
food for the troops, and remedies for the wounded, while, 
at the same time, she encouraged the civilians who came 
in contact with her invigorating personality. For her 
services, Sister Julie was given the Legion of Honor by 
the President of the Republic, a mark of consideration 
that she neither expected nor desired. 

At another little town, Clermont en Argonne, a Sister 
of Charity, Sister Gabrielle, was at the head of the local 
hospital, when news of the Germans’ approach spread like 
wild fire through the country. The civil authorities fled 
and the military authorities, who were ordered to leave, 
offered to take away the Sisters. “ Can you also remove 
the old people whose home is at the hospital ?” asked 
This was impossible for motor cars 


Sister Gabrielle. 
“Then I remain,” she 


were not in sufficient numbers. 
said, and alone in the deserted town she waited. After a 
terrific bombardment the Germans made their entrance 
and broke into the hospital. Sister Gabrielle was there; 
she spoke. no German, but explained in French that her 
house was an asylum for old people but that she had beds 
to spare for the German wounded. “ According to the 
laws of war and obeying the precepts of my religion, I 
will nurse your wounded with entire devotedness, but 
you must spare the town and the hospital.” The officer 
promised, but a soldier having set fire to the neighboring 
houses, Sister Gabrielle again interfered, and she argued 
to such good purpose with the German chief that he gave 
orders that the fire should be put out. Part of the town 
perished, but the hospital was saved through the pres- 
ence of mind of this brave daughter of St. Vincent. Like 
Sister Julie, Sister Gabrielle was mentioned in dispatches 
and decorated by the French Government. 

The Sisters of the hospitals of Arras remained at their 
post in the bombarded city when the inhabitants fled and 
their attitude was praised by their Bishop, the late Mgr. 
Lobbedey. A young Augustinian nun was killed in the 
wards; as she fell she was heard to say: “I offer my 
life for France.” The diary of a Sister of Charity of 
Arras is instructive; it is very simple reading, the writer 
tells of the havoc wrought in the doomed city during the 
month of October, 1914; how the Sisters led their daily 
life, catered for provisions, provided for their orphans, 
their sick and their poor, and between whiles said the 
rosary with a perfect faith in God’s protection. 
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Another journal which has come under my notice was 
written in a convent of Champagne and records the ar- 
rival of the Germans, who, revolver in hand, searched the 
convent. The writer relates events in a quiet, matter-of- 
fact way, that speaks volumes for the spirit of the com- 
munity. When the roar of the cannon prevented them 
from sleeping, the nuns went to the chapel and safd the 
rosary. ‘‘ Each one resigned herself to the will of God. 
We are in His hands.” They evidently had talked over 
the possibilities of being killed and, writes the Sister, ““ We 
thought we preferred to die by a mitrailleuse than by a 
revolver.” The battle of the Marne delivered the nuns 
from their unwelcome guests, who beyond pillaging the 
house did no further harm. The annalist dwells cheer- 
fully on God’s loving mercy and protection and passes 
lightly over material losses. 

Since 1914 similar scenes have taken place at Reims, 
the martyred city, that has only lately been evacuated by 
its Archbishop, Cardinal Lugon. The members of sev- 
eral communities were, at their urgent request, allowed 
to remain after the greater part of the inhabitants had 
been removed by the military authorities; among these 
nuns the last to leave Reims were the Sisters of Charity 
and the little Sisters of the Assumption, the nurses and 
servants of the poor. As long as any poor and sick re- 
mained in the cellars, where the people dwelt night and 
day, the Sisters had work to do and they did it with a 
cheerfulness that is a charming form of heroism. In the 
course of last winter one young Sister was sent back to 
the mother house in Paris for a rest; she obeyed orders, 
but her heart was at Reims and when she was thought 
fit to return there her delight was unbounded. It struck 
even the official from whom she had to demand the nec- 
essary passport; when the paper authorizing her to re- 
turn to the bomb-swept city was put into her hands the 
little Sister colored with pleasure and next day, as her 
companion on the occasion expressed it, she went away 
as if she were going to a féte. When Cardinal Lucon 
left the town the little group of nuns who had remained 
in Reims followed, the city being given up to the troops. 

All the French nuns have not experienced the tragic 
adventures that made Sister Julie and Sister Gabrielle 
famous, but throughout the length and breadth of France 
they have worked unceasingly on behalf of our wounded 
soldiers. The nuns of Soissons, of Senlis, of Compiégne, 
of Bethune and Bapaume, have been mentioned in dis- 
patches and given the Croix de Guerre. The French 
nuns of Bagdad were decorated by Sir Stanley Maude a 
week before his death in recognition of their devotedness 
to the wounded British soldiers. Others, whose work 
lay outside the army zone have expended thé same devo- 
tion on our soldiers, but the happy results of their influ- 
ence will only be revealed hereafter; till then they are 
content to work day after day, quietly, humbly, silently, ° 
shunning rather than courting attention, their eyes and 
hearts fixed on the Master to whom their lives are con- 


secrated. 
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It has been my privilege since the war began to be in 
constant touch with the nuns who direct a hospital for 
wounded soldiers in a Paris suburb. Before the war the 
house was the novitiate of the Little Sisters of the As- 
sumption, the servants of the poor. The novices have 
been removed to the provinces and the villa-like building, 
surrounded by trees, is a hospital for French wounded 
soldiers. A few ladies are allowed to help the Sisters in 
their work, but it is the nuns who direct and govern, who 
dress the wounds and exercise a strong and softening 
influence over their guests. I have noticed, during nearly 
four years, that in general, whether he is religious or the 
reverse, the French soldier prefers to be nursed by nuns; 
he has a curious sense of possession where the Sisters 
are concerned. It is awkwardly expressed, but one 
gathers the meaning that underlies the words: “ The 
nuns think only of us,” said one man, and another: “ The 
Red Cross ladies are very kind, but the Sisters belong to 
us.” Another observation that results from my close 
contact with the French nuns of 1918 is the utter futility 
of the accusations brought against the nursing Sisters, 
when, some years ago, the Government drove them from 
the hospitals. They were said to be old-fashioned in 
their methods, averse to science, careless in their ways, 
etc. Whether or not these charges were well founded 
then, they cannot be made now. The nursing Sisters are 
certificated Red Cross nurses with the proper training 
and they have passed the regular examinations, without 
which they cannot deal with serious cases, and they are 
fully competent. 

It is not only in the hospitals that the nuns of France 
serve their country at a moment when. its energies are 
taxed to the utmost. They are the good angels of the 
refugees, whom the recent German advance has driven 
from their homes. The other day at the Paris Gare du 
Nord arrived 150 little waifs, boys and girls, who came 
straight from St. Omer, then furiously shelled by the 
enemy’s airships. They were under the care of four 
sweet-faced Sisters of Charity, around whom they gath- 
ered when the train stopped. At the request of the di- 
rector of the canteen the children were marshaled into a 
big room and fed with bread and milk. It was good to 
see their reliance on the Sisters and the latter’s gentle 
authority over their little flock; evidently under the 
shadow of the white cornette the children felt safe. This 
reliance also exists among the soldiers. In September, 
1914, the hospital of Senlis, crowded with wounded 
French, was shelled by the enemy. The nuns walked up 
and down the wards saying their rosary. “ Do not leave 
us, Sisters,” cried the helpless soldiers. “ If you are with 
us we feel safe.” Their confidence was rewarded. The 
hospital walls were partly destroyed and the furniture 
shattered, but no soldier was killed. This feeling of re- 
liance is made up of respect and affection. It speaks 
volumes for the attitude of the religious women, who, 
for the last four years have been the good angels of thou- 
sands of stricken fighting men. 


The Easy Language 
WILLIAM Poranp, S. J. 


‘ ‘A ND the earth was of one tongue and of the same speech.” 

(Genesis xi. 1.) That was before the dispersion of the 
descendants of Noe from the land of Sennaar. Men spoke one 
tongue. Now they speak tongues a thousand and one. Very 
earnest and very intelligent effort has been made in our day to 
establish a common articulate medium of communication. There 
has been a general presumption that it would be impossible to 
have any one of the existing languages adopted as a common 
medium. Recognizing the force of the presumption linguistic 
scholars have evolved for us new languages such as the Volapuk 
and the Esperanto. The advantage of each of these new lan- 
guages lies in this, that, whilst being an approach to various 
tongues in use, it is absolutely free from irregularities in spelling, 
pronunciation, grammar and construction. 

The main obstacle to the acceptance of the new language for 
universal service has been that it has never been used by any 
people or tribe or the smallest community; not even by the 
members of one family. If Volapuk had been found to be the 
speech of some people in Central Asia, Volapuk might be in very 
common use today. If, fifteen years ago, Esperanto had been 
found to be the tongue of some little tribe in the Atlas moun- 
tains, Esperanto might be in the schools today. But the new 
language comes always devoid of the social voice needed to make 
the appeal. The adepts and promoters are individuals. As indi- 
viduals, they are scattered. The new speech cannot be passed 
on as the necessary social instrument of province or town or 
home. 

The new language was offered as an ideal means to a desirable 
end. We cannot secure the condition required for the new appli- 
cation of the ideal means. But the effort has had the important 
and hopeful result of fixing attention on the end. It has pre- 
pared us to appreciate the fact that the end has now become 
even more desirable. In five years peoples have come closer 
together. Within a year, when the twilight seemed to be creep- 
ing over their civilization, they have learned more of one another 
than they had learned in a century before. There is soon to be 
a new status of peoples. Under the wreck of the slaughter the 
foundations have been deeply laid. In view of the near approach 
of this new status would it be rash to consider the possibility 
of some agreement upon one of the old languages as a common 
vehicle of thought ? There would be no question of the litera- 
ture of the language or of the refinements of style but merely 
of the knowledge needed for intelligible conversation and corre- 
spondence. 

If a choice were made it would have to fall upon one of eight 
tongues which are widely spoken in varying degree by western 
peoples. These eight are: Slavonic, Scandinavian, German, 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese. We may climi- 
nate the Slavonic and the Scandinavian. German is excluded 
by its inflections and construction. English, beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, is barred by the anarchy of its spelling. There remain 
the Romance tongues descended from the Latin. We may omit 
the Portuguese. French, too, is ineligible. The spelling, though 
thoroughly consistent, is different from the spelling of other 
languages; and then there is the labyrinth of the verb. This 
leaves the two related tongues, the Spanish and the Italian. 
Would it be possible to put one or the other to practical service 
for the general convenience ? It does seem possible. Which 
one? The choice could be made by the outsiders. Spaniard 
and Italian would readily accept the choice for the common 
good. The Spaniard and the Italian can, each, get a working 
knowledge of the language of the other in a very short time. 

The availability of either language seems to be supported by 
the test of inquiry. There are certain fundamental points to be 
considered. It is easy to name the most obvious. And it is 
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better to do this with a reference to one of the languages, only, 
so as to avoid an appearance of comparison. Reference is made 
to the Italian since it has the prerogative of precedence in the 
alphabetical order. Stability. It may be said that the Italian 
of Dante is the Italian of today. Pronunciation and Spelling. 
There are no sounds in Italian that are not found in all other 
tongues. The pronunciation can be learned in a very few les- 
The spelling is regular; the same combination of letters is 
Grammar. The grammar 


sons. 
always pronounced in the same way. 
is a minimum, almost as simple as the English grammar. 
Euphony. In this, Italian is first without dispute. Actual use. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Italian is spoken by from 
sixty to seventy million persons. Resembiances. Italian, with 
French, Spanish and Portuguese, is of Latin origin. Those who 
speak Spanish or Portuguese can learn to read Italian in a few 
weeks. Those who speak French only, with no -knowledge of 
Latin, would require a little more time. But persons who have 
an elementary knowledge of Latin possess the key to Italian. 
This makes Italian easy for those millions of the northern peo- 
ples who have made elementary studies in Latin; whilst the 
French, the Spanish and the Portuguese who have studied Latin 
can acquire a very serviceable use of Italian in a few months. 

As Italian is a spoken language, both teachers and practice are 
available. If students were to let the impossible languages go 
and were to cultivate’one that is impracticable, five years would 
bring about a universally satisfactory result. If only one-tenth 
part of the time that is given in our own schools to French and 
German were given to Italian, we should have students coming 
out by thousands with a practical knowledge of Italian such as 
very rare individuals ever get of French or German. 

For a number of years the high schools in Japan have given 
special attention to the study of English, French and German. 
This has been done in order that the Japanese people might have 
access at home to the best learning of the western world. The 
students, therefore, have been given an opportunity to prepare 
in these languages, and professors have been invited from the 
west to lecture in the University of Tokio in English, French and 
German. Very lately an economy at once simpler and more far- 
reaching has been contemplated. A comparative study of lan- 
guages has been made with the view of discovering which one 
language might be most easily learned by the Japanese people 
to serve as one general medium of communication with the 
western world. The conclusion arrived at was that the easy 
language is the Italian. In this finding of the commission is 
there, perhaps, the prelude to what may not be altogether a day- 
dream ? It is the verdict of the only people who have made the 
practical and successful experiment. The success has, of course, 
been distributed according to the attention bestowed upon one or 
other of the difficult languages. What may come to pass if gen- 


eral attention is given to an easy one? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words. 


Mr. Hoadley and the Anti-Saloon League 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his article, “Action and Reaction of Bone-dry Prohibi- 
tionists,” Mr. Hoadley recently made an attack on the Anti- 
Saloon League as if it were constitutionally and nationally an 
anti-Catholic organization. At least he seemed to have that 
prejudice, which he tried to justify by associating the League 
with a number of notoriously anti-Catholic societies and indivi- 
duals that happened to meet on a common platform to oppose 
a common adversary, the drink evil. But it has not yet been 
shown that the League, as an organization, is anti-Catholic; nor 
can this be done by showing that a certain anti-Catholic element 
belongs to its membership and would use its power to strike a 
blow at the Catholic Church by trying to outlaw sacramental 
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wine. Let it be proved that this element is in the majority and 
ascendency; that the welcome extended by the League to Catho- 
lics to cooperate with it for temperance is hypocritical and per- 
fidious—then we shall believe. 

I am not a member of the League, and since its change of 
course from temperance by local option to Prohibition and total 
abstinence by legislative coercion, I have lost most of my. sym- 
pathy for it. But before that change, I saw it in operation to 
promote a local-option measure in territory that sorely needed 
“prohibition in the first degree” or the abolition of saloons. 
I met some of its foremost officials and speakers, among them 
ministers, and I could not but be impressed by their broadness 
and friendliness to Catholics, both priests and people. In fact, 
the cooperation of Catholics in that campaign served to disarm 
all local prejudice towards our Church as it served to elicit from 
the League officials assurances of their sincere friendship for 
the Church. Shortly after that, Mr. Baker, National President 
of the League, published in large type on the first page of their 
official organ a protest that the League in its purpose and work 
never for a moment contemplated any ban on sacramental wine. 
Therefore, the contrary actions of individuals, or even local 
officers, should not be charged to the League. Let us be tem- 
perate in speech as well as in all other things. 


New York. a i 2 


A Chance for Statisticians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some one has asked me a difficult question, and I know of 
only one source whence to get an answer. How are the 
17,000,000 Catholics in the United States divided according to 
birth or ancestry? Is there any department which has statistics 
on that particular question? 

Fall River. F. B. 


Catholic Accountants Needed 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is a matter of surprise to me that comparatively few of our 
Catholic young men enter the profession of public accounting. 
It is all the more surprising because it is at least one of the pro- 
fessions, perhaps the only one, which is not overcrowded, for 
the demand for public accountants is much greater than the 
supply. The new income and war taxes call for returns which 
few laymen are competent to prepare properly. The war-tax 
legislation imposing those taxes is so complicated that it is very 
difficult to interpret ; indeed, until the Treasury Department gives 
an official interpretation,of some of its provisions, or until the 
Supreme Court passes on them, neither accountant nor lawyer 
can say exactly what they mean. You can therefore imagine 
how bewildering and confusing these matters must be to the 
ordinary business man. In the circumstances he generally sends 
for an accountant, with the result that, since the enactment of 
the law, the demand for trained men in the accounting line 
has greatly increased. 

The great business organizations of the country today are 
calling for trained men, men with trained minds, possessing 
initiative, resource and capacity to handle problems when they 
arise. The cry is for efficiency; and efficiency is nothing more 
than doing a thing methodically, quickly and correctly. Why do 
not our Catholic young men avail themselves of the educational 
opportunities at their doors? Is it due to lack of proper direction 
from those who are charged with their upbringing, or is it lack 
of ambition in the men themselves? I have been reliably in- 
formed that the majority of the men enrolled in the College of 
the City of New York, in the Pace Institute of Accountancy, in 
the New York University and in Columbia University are non- 
Catholics. 

In a few years more, if we do not arise from our lethargy, 
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we shall find this profession crowded with non-Catholics, and 
some of us may be inclined to whine because we occupy in- 
ferior positions and possess no standing in the business world. 
And here let me remark that this is a matter in which promi- 
nent Catholic laymen and clergymen might well take an interest. 
There are at the present time many young men in New York 
who if their latent powers were developed could easily double, 
and sometimes treble, their present incomes. They are in a rut, 
and unless somebody takes an interest in them the rut will 
eventually become their grave, for if you walk long enough in a 
rut it becomes so deep that you cannot get out of it. 

Training our young men is practical patriotism—it helps to 
win the war; it helps the Government; it promotes prosperity, 
for by reducing waste and abolishing inefficiency you are in- 
creasing production. You are supporting the army and navy 
by furnishing the sinews of war, and, what is of very great im- 
portance, you are preparing our country to meet the severe com- 
petition which is sure to come after the war. 

I suggest that a committee composed of priests and laymen be 
formed to discuss the matter. This committee could act in an 
advisory capacity, and could not fail to be of great advantage 
to our young men who need counsel as to how to prepare for 
productive business careers. The time is ripe for the most in- 
tensive cooperation between clergy and laity in respect to these 
matters. Let us make a beginning at once. 

Brooklyn. A. C. A. 


The Bishops’ Reply to Lord Curzon 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your comments in your issue of August 3, page 395, relative 
to the “ Bishops’ Reply to Lord Curzon” appear to be inaccurate. 
In Lord Curzon’s speech upon June 20, he did not speak of the 
Bishops, but of “ The Irish Catholic Clergy in Ireland, who ad- 
vised their flocks under penalties of utter damnation to resist 
conscription to the uttermost.” A circular on this subject was 
issued by Lord Curzon quoting extracts from recent utterances 
made by Irish priests, which were the foundation of his statement. 
These appeared in the London Times of June 27 and other 
papers, and anyone reading them cannot fail to realize that the 
comments made by Lord Curzon were justifiable. 

New York. E. C. WItson. 


[AMERICA made no comment on Lord Curzon’s speech. What 
was printed on page 395 was a quotation from the official state- 
ment of the Irish Hierarchy. The Irish Bishops are certainly 
better judges of the utterances of their clergy than the London 
Times and “other papers.” Cardinal. Logue characterized the 
Curzon charge as “outrageous and vulgar.” According to a 
dispatch from London to the Catholic Press Association, Lord 
Milner wrote to the London Times, saying these “ extracts” 
justified Lord Curzon and asking “what Sir Mark Sykes, the 
Catholic M. P., thinks of Father Lynch, Father Brennan and 
other members of the ‘hierarchy’ (?!) of which he seems so 
much enamored!” Father Lynch denies he made the state- 
ment attributed to him and says that -Lord Curzon was mis- 
informed by a bigoted person. In the House of Commons the 
Attorney General for Ireland declared that no priest had said 
that persons who obeyed the law in Ireland would be liable to 
eternal damnation.—Ep. A MERICA.] 

i Behind the Drive 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your recent editorial, “ Behind the Drive,” pointing out the 
wonderful efficacy of the united prayers of the children of France 
and England, calls to mind the no less marvelous effect of the 
prayers which preceded two former drives in France. The inci- 
dent was told to me by the Countess de Merode, who is also the 
Princess de Croij, one of the noblest and most highly respected 
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families of Germany. While I served as chaplain at intervals 
during the first two years of the war at the Castle de Merode, 
she told me that before the first great battle of the Marne, 
neither General Joffre nor Castelneau’s plans were fully matured, 
and yet at the turning of Von Kluck’s army toward the north 
the need of a plan was most urgent. At this point General 
Castelneau intimated his intention of going to hear Holy Mass 
the following morning and of receiving Holy Communion, and 
he requested those of the staff who were willing to follow his 
example to do likewise. They did so, and when Mass was over 
the plan was completed, which resulted in the battle that will 
go down in history as the great victory of the Marne. 

On another occasion when the fate of Verdun hung in the 
balance, General Castelneau with his staff was behind the lines. 
One evening he entered a village church that was crowded with 
people praying very earnestly. He requested them to say one 
Our Father and one Hail Mary for each year of the earthly life 
of Our Lord. They prayed the whole night, and on the morrow 
began the famous counter-offensive that saved Verdun. 

Chicago. J. P. Maguire, Ord.Proem. 


The Chaplain’s Cross 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Regarding your editorial in America for July 27 about the 
changing of the insignia for the army chaplains from a cross to 
a shepherd’s crook, the service journals on whose authority you 
based the editorial are mistaken. Inquiry made by me recently, 
at the War Department elicits the information that no such order 
has, as yet at least, been issued. The Cross is still the insignia 
of the chaplains. 

Washington. D. A. M’Cartny. 


Complaints and Protests 
To the Editor of AMeErica: 

The article by Father Dinneen, entitled “ Chicago’s Censorship 
of Films,” in your issue of July 20, interests me very much. I 
know, too, it interests many others. Few there are who do not 
see “movie” pictures now and then. Frequently, one may hear 
that something decidedly and offensively objectionable was 
thrown on the screen, and that in one’s own home neighborhood, 
whilst young and impressionable people were present, whose 
minds must have been befouled or seared by the evil things 
exhibited. And some have complained—but, oh, the pity of it !— 
in that useless and meaningless way, namely, by merely grumb- 
ling, doing nothing, and communicating nothing to somebody 
who might correct the evil or at least start something that will at 
least effect a wholesome modification by “cut-outs” and the 
like. Yet these same people, among them the very best of our 
communities, would tell the milkman that his milk on a certain 
day was sour, if that were the fact; or tell the butcher in plain 
English that his meat is spoiled, if that were the fact; and if the 
plumber does an unworkmanlike job in repairing the tubs, he will 
be sure to hear of it very positively. Thus would complaints be 
brought home to any and all tradesmen if there were thought to 
be provocation therefor. And more than that, if the milkman 
does not deliver better milk, or the butcher show more care, or 
the plumber mend his job, they will all count one customer less 
among their patrons. And they will know it by letter or tele- 
phone: and the milkman, the butcher, and the plumber will know 
who makes the complaint, and why. But the manager of the 
“ movies!’’ What immunity he enjoys from any complaints! Yet 
he, too, has a telephone, an address for mail, and presumably at 
least a disposition to please his patrons. His offenses do their 
damage in the hearts and souls of the innocent. Do parents and 
guardians never think to complain to the local managers of the 
movies which can do harm infinitely worse than sour milk or 
rotten meat or leaky tubs? 


New York. Francis J. SpLiivan. 
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By Mr. Creel’s Authority? 


MERICA has had much to bear from certain mem- 
bers of foreign missions which, from time to time 
since the beginning of the war, have been accredited to 
her friendly shores. It should seem elemental, but some 
foreign nations have yet to learn that an embassy, pre- 
sumably of peace, yet headed by bitter, unscrupulous and 
voluble enemies of the Catholic Church, is decidedly out 
of place in this country. 

Sut the climax was reached in the recent visit of a 
party of seven Italian editors, one of whom, Signor 
Agresti of the Tribuna, Rome, marked the opening of his 
hospitable reception by a lying attack upon the spiritual 
head of milliens of American citizens. As reported by 
the New York Evening Post for August 7, this shallow- 
pated individual thus sought “to enlighten American 
opinion: ”’ 

The position of the Vatican is very false, and everybody in 
Italy judges its conduct as quite. anti-Italian. The Pope has 
talked altogether too much—not openly but secretly—and has 
been too much in favor of Germany and Austria. The Catholics 
themselves blame the politics of the Pope, as well as every one 
else in Italy. 

Briefly, according to this Italian, the Holy Father, 
whose mission has been as that of an angel of mercy in 
this blood-drenched world, is a liar, a hypocrite, and a 
coward, disseminating in secret what he fears to say in 
public. That the Holy Father has favored Austria and 
Germany, is a statement refuted by its own patent men- 
daciousness. 

Contempt and silent loathing would mark the attitude 
of Catholics towards this band of seven, were it not that, 
according to the Post, “they are visiting the United 
States as guests of the Bureau of Public Information.” 

Is Mr. George Creel willing to allow this calumny to 
be offered as “information?” As an official, holding 
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his place by appointment of the President of the United 
States, does he stand sponsor for this despicable attack 
upon the man whom millions of Americans, irrespective 
of creed, regard with respect and even veneration? © 

Mr. Creel will do well to teach the editor of the 
Tribuna a lesson, by arranging for his immediate trans- 
portation to Italy. Whatever his usefulness at home, 
whatever his usefulness might have been in this country, 
Signor Agresti chose to begin his mission by contribu- 
ting to a despicable anti-Catholic propaganda. The deed 
marks his utter-unfitness to be a guest of the. Bureau of 
Public Information, much less of the United States of 
America, in whose defense thousands of American Cath- 
olics will lay down their lives. 


“ Everybody Welcome, Everything Free” 


S the delegates to the “ victory convention” of the 
Knights of Columbus gathered in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral to attend Mass two aeroplanes dropped from 
the sky pamphlets bearing the slogan that has become 
classic in the annals of war relief. It stands over every 
K. C. hut both in this country and overseas and it spells 
a message of welcome to every soldier and sailor wearing 
the United States uniform. In a single sentence it 
epitomizes the work of the Order and proclaims its spirit 
in the great task it has undertaken with the forces in the 
field. All the supplies that are sent to the camps in this 
country and abroad are to be given gratis to the men 
who are fighting the battles of the country. Small won- 
der that the victory convention rose to its feet in a wild 
outburst of applause when the chairman of the commit- 
tee on war activities declared that there would be an 
appeal made for $50,000,000 to enable the Order to live 
up to its war-relief motto. 

When the Knights of Columbus followed the flag to 
the Mexican border in 1916 they gave evidence of their 
ability to meet war conditions. From San Antonio to 
Nogales a chain of buildings was constructed and where 
it was not possible to have buildings, tents were put up. 
All this work at the border was accomplished without 
any appeal for support from the public, indeed without 
any special call on the members of the Order for financial 
aid. The entire cost was defrayed out of the general- 
expense fund and by economizing in other directions. 
In April of last year when the manhood of the nation was 
called to the colors the Knights of Columbus answered 
the call. Welcoming the entrance of the Knights into 
the field of war relief Mr. Fosdick declared, speaking for 
Secretary of War Baker and the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities: “We approve the strong stand 
that your organization has always taken in regard to the 
moral hazards surrounding a young man’s life and I am 
confident that your influence in the camps will add much 
to their general tone. We shall be very glad to cooperate 
with you in every possible way.” 

After more than a year with the colors, the victory 

















convention went before the country with its war record. 
In this country there are 160 recreation halls with 485 
secretaries, and at the rate of seventy-five a week secre- 
taries are being sent abroad to handle the work there. 
“Wherever the American fighting men go,” in the words 
of the Supreme Knight, “the Knights of Columbus war- 
relief work will follow. On the sunny plains of Italy, 
on the frozen steppes of Russia, among the hills and 
vales of England, and on the sheli-scarred fields of 
France,” soldier and sailor will read the motto that is 
now familiar to the men in service: ‘Everybody Wel- 
come, Everything Free.’ ”’ 

Much has been done by the Order for Church and 
Country in the days that have passed since the war began. 
Much more will be done in the days that are to follow 
before another victory convention marks the passing of 
another epoch in the Order’s history. The pledge of the 
late convention is an omen of the future’s success. “ An- 
other year of greater effort lies before us. But who 
except Him who reads the very hearts of men shall tell 
us what it portends ? All that is certain is our unfailing 
faith in God’s justice, our unswerving loyalty to our coun- 
try and our firm and unfaltering determination to follow 
the flag to the very end of the far-flung battle lines.” 


Religion on the Battlefield 


N the New York Tribune, for August 5, there ap- 
peared a thoughtful and in many ways a very consol- 
' ing article on the growth of religion on the battlefield. 
In the course of his reflections, which are based for the 
most part on what Protestant chaplains have written on 
the subject, and have little bearing on conditions among 
Catholics, Mr. William T. Ellis points out two phases 
of current religious experience of which the first must be 
very familiar, and the second very startling to non-Catho- 
lics. He says: 


Old usages and old creeds seem to have succumbed to the 
U-boats or some other force on the way over. All things, from 
the very existence.of a Supreme Being to the right of a church 
to exist, have had to face the challenge of this new, emancipated, 
free-thinking, audacious war-mind. 


This statement comes as a surprise to no one who has 
followed for the past decade or so the trend of religious 
thought outside the Catholic Church. Sincere belief in 
the Divinity of Christ and the Divine obligation of ac- 
cepting whatsoever He taught, has long been a desidera- 
tum in the attenuated forms of Christianity preached 
from many Protestant pulpits. Careful observers have 
long noted two currents: one towards Catholicism, and 
the other towards atheism, agnosticism or some com- 
fortable substitute for revealed truth, such as Theosophy 
or Christian Science. It is no wonder that these two 
movements should have been accentuated by the stress 
of the war. 


The one religious body in Britain, aside from Christian Science, 
which has made definite progress during the war, is the Roman 
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Catholic Church. Interviews with its leaders, clerical and lay, 
show that the Church is not only holding its own with its own 
members and finding them responsive in ways affected by the 
war, so that Masses and special prayer services for the soldiers 
are unusually well attended, but that it is also winning hundreds 
of converts from the non-Catholic population. Especially among 
military officers have the recruits come to the Catholic Church. 
The priest who has had most conspicuous success as a missionary 
to non-Catholics tells me that these men want to be spiritually 
right before they go to the front—or, in a significant number of 
cases, before they return to the front. They covet the sure word 
of the Church. 

It is only natural that the grim realities of war should 
sweep away the mists of obscurity, the miasma of old 
habits, family and racial prejudice, and the soothing fal- 
lacies of social environment. Brought face to face with 
the prospect of death, men think honestly in the clear 
light of truth. Self-deceit, temporizing, and sham lose 
their power over souls, made sublime by heroic sacrifice. 
Thus far, therefore, it is easy to follow the article in the 
Tribune. 

But what about the opinion of those many British 
clergymen, who, according to Mr. Ellis, declare “ that 
this war will reintroduce the churches of the Reformation 
to the Eucharist, to the crucifix and to prayers for the 
dead” ? That the churches of the Reformation, as or- 
ganizations, will return to the Faith of their Fathers, even 
the most sanguine will not dare hope; for the price, sub- 
mission to Rome, is too heavy for them to pay.  Indi- 
vidual members of those churches, however, are meeting 
the spectacle of Christ on the Cross at every turn in 
France; fervently, though it may be furtively, they are 
praying for their dear dead, because they cannot stifle 
the cry of their hearts; the consolation and strength de- 
rived by Catholics from the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist and attendance at Mass are to many of them 
matters of holy envy. It is no wonder, then, that con- 
versions are numerous and on the increase; but it is in- 
dividual souls, not official church bodies, that are turning 
towards the staples of Catholic belief. The fields are 
white to the harvest, only the workers are few. Chap- 
lains, more Catholic chaplains, are the need of the hour. 


When Our Boys Return 


T is a wholesome thought to pray for the dead, but a 

very unwholesome thought to take for granted that 
every other enlisted man is as good as dead. True, we 
shall pay a heavy toll before the sacrifice of war is trans- 
formed into exultant victory, but we only add to our 
burdens by measuring the toll with an uneasy imagina- 
tion. From time to time, estimates of the war’s probable 
fatalities, based upon official French and English reports, 
have been published in these pages. These estimates do 
not bear out the statement, industriously propagated, it 
would seem, by hostile interests, that “the majority of 
our boys will never return.” On the contrary, they in- 
dicate that the number of American soldiers who “ will 
never return ”’ is very small in comparison with the num- 
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ber of enlisted men. The Reverend Thomas Travis, a 
returned overseas Y. M. C. A. secretary, bears out this 
contention. “It is wrong,” he remarked in a recent in- 
terview, “ to impress upon our departing boys the proba- 
bility of their never coming back.” 


, 


The truth of the matter is, and the statistics will bear me out, 
that about eighty per cent of our boys will come back from the 
war without a scratch. Ten per cent of them may come back 
Even of these, many will not be seriously handi- 
capped. The ten per cent who will not come back, will die the 
finest, cleanest, noblest death for a mortal to claim as his destiny. 


wounded. 


However optimistic these figures may be, their opti- 
mism is of a kind that should be encouraged. Only a 
heart of stone would suggest to the old mother at home, 
that her boy is doomed to certain death. Pessimism and 
undue depression create an atmosphere of sorrow which, 
in the end, will reach the old mother, and those who 
watch and pray at home, as surely as the heartless spoken 
word. There is high warrant for the statement that sad- 
ness has killed many, and there is no good in it. God 
If in His own time He asks a sacrifice, He 
From most of 


still rules. 
will surely give the strength to bear it. 
us, He will not ask it, for the great majority of our boys 
will surely return, finer men, better citizens, nobler Chris- 
tians, after their baptism of fire and blood. 


Municipal Ownership 


HAT justly revered, but often misunderstood instru- 

ment, the Constitution of the United States, confers 
wide war-time powers upon the Federal Government. 
I-xtreme as these powers sometimes appear, no American 
can, or does, object to their use by the Government. To 
object would not be prudent, neither would it be safe. 
To oppose the Federal Government, once Washington 
has fixed its official mind, is quite as dangerous as to 
curry a Missouri mule of uncertain temperament, fixing 
a dreamy gaze the while, upon the lifting mists of the 
far horizon. 

Nevertheless, some of the Government’s thoroughly 
justified war measures have given to the theory of the 
municipal ownership of public utilities, a prominence and 
a favor that it by no means deserves. Municipal owner- 
ship of street cars, telephones, markets, and other public 
utilities, is a benefit only when the community can give 
an equal or a better service, at a lower expenditure. Fur- 
thermore, in the long run, municipal ownership is a dis- 
aster, not a benefit, if it tends to break down private 
energy and enterprise. Because the Federal Govern- 
ment can successfully operate the railway systems, it does 
not necessarily follow that the Toonerville trolley would 
serve its patrons better, if owned by that thriving com- 
munity. It might give better service, but that it will, 
cannot be presumed. It must be proved. The majority 
of American cities have not been so well managed as to 
create a presumption in favor. The presumption is 
rather to the contrary. 
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Seven-cent street-railway fares should be averted, if 
at all possible, but it might be cheaper to pay seven cents, 
than to insist upon the old rate and be forced to pay a 
higher tax-bill. For the politicians, who under munici- 
pal ownership, would apply their giant intellects to the 
problems connected with transportation, must receive an 
ample quid for the quo of the gray matter thus expended. 
Even then their efforts might not be crowned with com- 
plete success. Better than municipal ownership, or the 
present system, would be a stricter supervision by the 
public authority of all public utilities. This method does 
not interfere either with the rights of private owners, or 
with individual enterprise, yet seems calculated to secure 
a maximum of good service for the public. 


Bringing the War Nearer 


OTHING has been done by the Government to bring - 
the war nearer to the people at home that equals 
in interest the second feature-film of the war presented 
by the Committee on Public Information under the title 
of “America’s Answer.” It places before Americans 
in this country what their kith and kin are doing on the 
other side of the Atlantic in the great world-struggle. 
Reading official accounts from the front, the impression 
is very common that everything important takes place in 
No Man’s Land or in the fields withered by the flame of 
battle. ‘“‘ America’s Answer” corrects that view. It 
carries the audience overseas and reveals what is being _ 
done not only by the men who fight but by those who 
build bridges, railroads and big plants, assemble locomo- 
tives, and send supplies to the men at the front. It makes 
clear the vast reach of the war behind the lines and the 
important work being done by those who do not belong 
to the combatant forces. 

The picture brings out two striking facts, the effort 
that the Government makes to win the interest of every 
citizen in the war, and the power that the screen holds 
as an educational factor. Mr. Creel is very plain in mak- 
ing clear the Government’s purpose: 


The picture represents one phase of America’s fight for public 
opinion. It is a fight that is being made not only in the United 
States, but in every country in the world. Through the written 
word, the spoken word, the motion-picture, the poster, and the 
sign-board, we are carrying the message and meaning of democ- 
racy to all peoples, preaching to them the justice of our cause, 
the certainty of our victory, and the great truth that this victory 
contains no benefit for us that may not also be enjoyed by the 
whole world. In the rush of preparation there have been failures, 
but on the whole a great task has been greatly discharged. Let 
us continue to be impatient with inefficiency, but when we have 
to replace a defective brick, do not let it be used as an excuse 
for tearing down the whole structure of achievement. 


You might be told that the work of the American engi- 
neers in France is wonderful, but when you see a port 
in course of construction that might have been made in 
peace days along home shores, and realize it is going on 
in France by American workmen who have had to run 
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the risks of submarine attack, and use materials that 
have been shipped across miles and miles of dangerous 
sea, you are convinced of the wonder. Here lies the 
power of the “ movie” for good or ill. Its message 
burns into the mind more deeply than the spoken or writ- 
ten word. Speeches or pamphlets could never bring the 
war as near to the people as the film can. It is the same 
with the moral lesson that the picture brings to the thou- 
sands of children that fill the moving-picture theaters in 


all our communities. Where the houses are high-class 
the little ones are having an educational advantage in 
their lives unknown to their elders of another generation. 
Where the films cater to the lower instincts or portray 
the abnormal in lurid light, innocence is lost as rapidly 
as the reels revolve. Will the lesson taught by the Gov- 
ernment be learned by the interests that control the in- 
dustry, and by State-boards of censorship that fail to 


? 


censor ! 


Literature 


BOOKS FROM SHADOW LAND 


HOUGHTFUL readers of current literature must have 

noticed since the war began a regrettable recrudescence of 
“psychic” or Spiritistic books with spooks for their authors. Sir 
Oliver J. Lodge seems to have started the new literary fad by pub- 
lishing ““ Raymond,” a work which purports to be revelations from 
beyond the grave by his son, who was killed in battle early in 
the war. Other disembodied authors emulated “ Raymond,” for 
we now have such books as Elsa Barker’s “Letters from a 
Living Dead Man,” Mary Blount White’s “ Jetters from Harry 
and Helen,” ©. Lewis Hind’s “ The Invisible Guide,” and sev- 
eral books from the indefatigable ‘“ Patience Worth,” while 
well-known men like Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Dr. W. J. Craw- 
ford and Sir William F. Barrett have lately written serious 
books dealing with Spiritism. These eerie works seem to have 
a strong appeal for those who are now without faith in re- 
vealed religion, but in the bereavement the war has caused them 
turn for comfort to the superstitious practices of Spiritism. 

Apropos of these spookish writers who are now enjoying such 
a vogue, Miss Agnes Repplier, our gifted Catholic essayist, con- 
tributes to the August Atlantic Monthly a paper on “ Dead Auth- 
ors,” which is written in her happiest vein. She wittily observes: 

If we may judge by the recent and determined intrusion 

of spirits in authorship, heaven bids fair to be stacked with 
printing-presses. One of their number, indeed, the ‘“ Living 
Dead Man” . gives high praise to a ghostly library, 
well catalogued, and containing millions of books and rec- 
ords. With such resources at their command, with the 
universe for. inspiration, and with the uncounted dead for 
readers, why should disembodied spirits force an entrance 
into our congested literary world, and compete with the 
living scribblers who ask their little day? 

What alarms Miss Repplier most is the extraordinary literary 
fecundity of these phantom authors. Within the space of three 
years and a half the “archaic” Patience Worth, for example, 
dictated to her ouija-board typist some 900,000 words, covering 
nearly all the fields of literature: stories, essays, six-act dramas, 
short comedies, parables, voluminous verses and historical novels. 
It is Miss. Repplier’s belief that Patience “represents a spirit 
syndicate, and lends her name -to a large coterie of literary 
wraiths,” and the essayist finds the most discouraging feature 
of this exceedingly prolific spook’s “performance is the possi- 
bility of its indefinite extension.” For “being dead already, 
she cannot die, and the natural and kindly limit which is set 
to mortal endeavor does not exist for her.” 

Without question, every living author, actual or prospective, 
has a just grievance against these “literary wraiths” who have 
so unblushingly invaded the field of sublunary letters, and ef- 
fective measures should at once be taken to keep the book- 
market from being glutted with their uncanny wares. If the 
output of these spookish authors were of extraordinary merit, 
their intrusion into our already overcrowded domain might per- 
haps be tolerated. But a perusal of the “ post-liminal” works 


of distinguished authors who, though dead, persist in writing 
still, are invariably disappointing. “ Jap Herron,” for instance, 
the story Mark Twain is supposed to have written since he 
crossed “the great divide,” no person of critical acumen could 
possibly attribute to the author of “ Huckleberry Finn,” and 
Cardinal Newman, on the rare occasions when he has graciously 
consented to transmit a message from beyond the bourne, uses 
English that was never heard from his Oxford pulpit. If Sir 
Walter Scott could send us over a novel equal to “ Ivanhoe,” 
Milton a poem like “Lycidas,” or Shakespeare another “ Ham- 
let,” no one would complain of the protracted literary activities 
of those authors. But it is a significant fact that when the 
wraiths of departed authors of renown take up the pen again, 
they invariably write something that is far inferior in artistic 
value even to the weakest lines they indited in the days of their 
flesh. 

As for those hitherto unknown authors who now laboriously 
compose their books through the clumsy medium of a moving 
table or the planchette, if Raymond’s absurd communications re- 
garding the humdrum post mortem life he is now leading and the 
banal nature of the “uplifting and helpful thoughts” he “ pro- 
jects” to “those on the earth plane” represent his finest post- 
humous work, if the silly letters “ Harry and Helen” are sending 
“across” are fair specimens of post-liminal correspondence, and 
if Patience Worth’s exceedingly “Sorry Tale,” written in a 
language that never before was heard on sea or land, must be 
considered, as her veracious publicity man assures us, the ne 
plus ultra of spookish literary genius, then the humblest of our 
“living authors” may rest secure, for their hard-won laurels 
are in no danger whatever of being torn from their brows by 
the envious hand of a spectral rival. 

If earthly scribes there be, however, who fear to compete in 
the book-market with these ghostly literateurs, laws should at 
once be passed to protect. our living authors against the unjust 
encroachments of the dead. Perhaps an effective way of dis- 
couraging these shades’ cacoethes scribendi would be the impo- 
sition of a scale of heavy taxes on the publishers of psychic and 
Spiritistic books. Patience Worth, for instance, because she 
writes so voluminously and unintelligibly, should be forced to 
pay in unmistakably palpable money a war tax of $10.00 or 
$15.00 a page. Any later “Letters from Harry and Helen” 
should not be delivered unless each one bears war stamps ag- 
gregating at least $50.00. Any new “Invisible Guides” that 
present themselves should be promptly drafted into the army, 
where they will doubtless prove of great service in reconnaissance 
work. As for further second-hand communications from spirit 
land, sponsored by such well-known men as Sir Oliver J. Lodge, 
Sir William F. Barrett, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Dr. W. J. 
Crawford, the adventitious credibility the weight of their au- 
thority seems to give the “facts” they publish, should net the 
Allied war-chest a comfortable sum, if the readers’ tax is prop- 


erly adjusted. 
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With the world brim full of excellent books that remain, for 
the most part, unread, the gullible public should be mercifully 
kept, as far as possible, from interesting themselves in the 
consummate trash that is supposed to flow from the pens of de- 
parted authors. When we have all learned to read with appreci- 
ation the works of genius left us by such masters as Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Johnson, Scott, Wordsworth, Newman, Hawthorne 
and their peers, we can then peruse, if we are so inclined, the 
latest intelligence that has come via the ouija-board from shadow 
land. But any person of discernment who has learned to feel 
at ease in the company of the kings and queens of letters, is not 
likely to waste his time reading the vulgar absurdities, the 
“cryptic” platitudes, or the interminable and often unintelligible 
novels with disembodied spirits as their alleged authors, which 
enterprising publishers foist upon the credulous reading world. 

The vogue such books enjoy nowadays is undoubtedly the 
nemesis that follows the loss of faith, for men who reject all 
belief in revealed religion often become the victims of silly 
superstitions. “There is a set of heads that can credit the rela- 
tions of mariners, yet question the testimonies of St. Paul.” If 
God has a new message from beyond the grave to communicate 
to the men of this generation, surely it is not the séance chamber 
with all its ridiculous and unsavory antecedents, that He will 
use for the purpose. Those “ Spiritistic phenomena” which are 
not manifestly of hypnotic or telepathic origin are either plain 
vulgar frauds or else they emanate from the powers of dark- 
ness. It will be recalled that a request was made on a certain 
memorable occasion that an admonitory ghost be sent from the 
dead to the living. The petition, however, was sternly rejected. 
“They have Moses and the Prophets,” the rich man in his tor- 
ments was told. ‘‘ Let them hear them.” As the Christian world 
of today not only has Moses and the Prophets still, but an in- 
fallible Church besides which tells us all we need to know about 
the life beyond the grave, consequently those authors from 
shadow land who have lately been so lavish with their absurd 
and jejune counsel really have no raison d’étre 

WALTER Dwicut, S.J. 


“ revelations ” 
at all. 


THE DYING SOLDIER’S GUARDS 


—- 


hear the whispered words, “ Absolvo te!” 
I see the heavenly food brought nigh; 
sense Thy touch, I hold Thee for the way,— 
Now watching angels sing on high 
The melody, 
“Well done, the victory is won.” 


— 


se 


feel Him near me in this clinging night; 
Soft whisperings as of mother’s voice 
hear. Then singing of this closing fight,— 
Sweet singing to the heart’s own choice 
The melody, 
“Well done, the victory is won.” 


-- 


I hear Him whispering hope; the voices stay 
Their song of sovereign victory near ; 
Exultant Michael hymns his martial lay, 
And hosts of choiring angels hear 
The melody, 
“Well done, the victory is won.” 


Rest me, sweet voice that speeds the waning night, 
And quits me of the battle’s sting; 
Lead thou, blest Mother, to the vision bright— 
Lo, now I hear God's verdict ring 
The melody, 
“Well done, the victory is won!” 


MicHaet D. Leany. 
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Jacqueline. By Jonn AyscoucH. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $1.50. 

The Rough Road. By Wit11AM J. Locke. 
John Lane Company. $1.50. 

The Light Above the Crossroads. By Mrs. Victor RICcK- 
ARD. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

These three books are excellent summer reading for those who 
like to tind something more than stereotyped adventure in their 
novels. All three have a message, somewhat similar—namely, 
the working out of the nobility of the soul through much suffer- 
ing, but developed in the characteristic style of the authors. All 
three are tinctured by the war spirit, and are strong, wholesome, 
and interesting. 

In “ Jacqueline,” Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, who first won his 
place in literature by his novels and recently secured it beyond 
dispute by his “ French Windows,” tells the story of an English 
girl, whose headstrong self-sufficiency leads her into various 
blunders, of which the crowning one is an ill-advised marriage 
with a German spy. Disaster crowds upon her, but instead of 
weeping amid the ruins of her life, she gathers her strength, 
shakes off her littleness and through self-sacrifice of a peculiarly 
harrowing kind, wins her way to moral greatness. The setting 
is the quiet English life with which the author is so familiar, 
the characters have a marked individuality, and all through the 
book runs that strain of gentle sympathy and appreciation for 
the greatness of little things which have put the author’s pen- 
pictures of the war in a class apart. 

“The Rough Road” represents Mr. Locke at his best, and, 
although quite different in treatment, is distinctly reminiscent 
of both “The Beloved Vagabond” and “Septimus.” A young 
man, who has been brought up in cotton-wool, and is utterly 
dependent on the petty refinements of luxury for his enjoy- 
ment of life, finds himself forced by the outbreak of the war 
into conditions which call for the strength of vigorous man- 
hood. He fails to qualify for his commission, but enlists as a 
private, and in the stern school of the trenches learns to recon- 
struct his theory of values, becomes a man among men, and wins 
the love of a charming French girl. Those who know Mr. 
Locke’s work will not be disappointed in his latest novel. 

“The Light Above the Crossroads” is a virile picture of a 
strong man who gives up everything, honor, country, friendship, 
love, in order to serve his native land. At the last, when his 
hopes of happiness have been apparently blasted beyond help, 
light comes out of the darkness, and he finds that his sacrifice has 
not been in vain, but on the contrary has won him esteem be- 
yond price and unalterable love. There are a number of pas- 
sages dealing with some delightful phases of Irish life. 

5. 3% F. 
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Two Crowded Years. By Most Rev. Grorce W. MuNDELEIN, 
D.D. Chicago: Extension Press. 

This volume contains the pastorals, addresses and letters 
issued by the present Archbishop of Chicago during the two 
years that he has governed that see. Covering a wide field of 
subjects, and written in an easy direct style, the book will appeal 
to the general reader, interested in topics of the times, for the 
works of war and of peace, diocesan charities and world chari- 
ties are treated in these pages. Archbishop Mundelein’s wide 
sympathies, genuine patriotism, and practical leadership stand 
out strongly in all his utterances. In a public address, shortly 
after we had entered the war, the head of the Chicago arch- 
diocese explained to his people the Catholic attitude in the great 
national crisis: 


On the afternoon of Good Friday our country formally 
entered the war . . . and now that it has begun none of us 
can tell how long it will last, what the cost in human life 
may be, and what sacrifices all of us must make. One thing 
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is certain—and I speak for myself, for 800 priests, and 
1,000,000 Catholics—the moment the President of the United 
States affixed his signature to the resolutions of Congress, 
all difference of opinion ceased. We stand solidly and seri- 
ously behind our President and Congress.... This is a 
government of the people and by the people. They are the 
elected representatives of the people. We have chosen them, 
and by their decision we must abide, otherwise we would 
prove unworthy of the blessings of a free democracy. 

So in this hour of crisis I pledge the loyalty of our Cath- 
olic people to our flag, from the little drummer boy in the 
orphan asylum to the aged veteran in the old folks’ home, 
the loyalty of every priest, Sister, adult and school child to 
our country and to our country’s flag. . . . Soon many of our 
young men will leave home to enter the ranks of the army 
or the navy. The old Church that looked after them at home 
will follow them to the battlefield. God knows that we 
need priests sorely, but we will economize our forces here 
that they may go with our boys. 


Not less noteworthy is Archbishop Mundelein’s commenda- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus war-drive. He observed: 
“The work they are doing in the camps is not for the benefit of 
their organization, but for the benefit of the Church in this 
country. The work they are doing is absolutely necessary for it 
means safeguarding the religion and the morals of these young 
men who are to be fathers of the families of the future.” 
Monsignor Kelley in writing the foreword to “Two Crowded 
Years” pays a worthy tribute to the author, saying: “Already 
a consecrated bishop, he had experience as a pastor, as college 
director, as a chancellor, as a builder, an organizer, even a news- 
paper man; and out of this experience he had learned the great 
lesson, how to gain good-will, the first necessity if one is to find 
the things with which works are to be done.” We look to the 
West as to a place where people “do things,” and during the 
brief incumbency of the present Archbishop, Chicago Catholics 


have indeed done great: things for God under his leadership. 
in: Ge. 





Europe’s Fateful Hour. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

The interpretation or the philosophy of history is a field of 
thought which even angels might fear to tread, but where fools 
often rush in. The Providence of God and the free-will of man 
are elements that must be reckoned with in any such endeavor. 
If this life is all, then materialism may philosophize and draw 
conclusions, but if it is not all, if above us and over us and 
superior to us there lies a heaven, unmeasured by space, unlimited 
by time, where reigns a God, in whose eyes the most gorgeous 
empire looms a mote, upon whom no rolling planet casts a 
shadow, if there is in each of us an immortal soul, and un- 
counted thousands have died to believe it so, then must material- 
ism crash to its own ruin, overwhelmed by the darkness it has 
itself created, unhelped by the hand it sought to cut off. The 
Socialists, with their economic interpreation of history are essen- 
tially materialistic and so fail. Guglielmo Ferrero towers beside 
them, gigantic in truth beside their puny concept. He realizes 
with Wordsworth: 


God’s most dreaded instrument, 

For working out a pure intent, 

Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter, 
and sees that from the present awful war some sure good will 
result. He first humbly acknowledges “Man must so often 
resign himself not to know” and then cautiously exposes his 
thesis of quantity versus quality, of the colossal as opposed to 
the great. The Middle Ages were the quality ages, “the Europe 
of 1317 was a paradise”; we are now living in the quantity 
phase of history, “during the last fifty years the mania for the 
colossal has infected all the nations of Europe and America to 
a greater or lesser degree, and unfortunately one of these 
nations has been completely carried away by it.” 

Rome and Greece at their supremest were quality ages; this 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. New York: 
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quality connoted rules by which it was to be adjudged, hence, 
limits. Shelve the limits, you get limitlessness, the colossal. 
Rules in one domain of a nation disregarded, lead to the over- 
throw of other limits, of all limits. Signor Ferrero shows that 
Germany which we thought so ordered, was all disorder, that 
the Latin genius is the genius of order. Latinism now clashes 
with Teutonism; order or anarchy hangs upon the outcome. 
Man is free to choose which it shall be. “ Man will be free in 
the future to resolve the problem, as he has been in the past, 
in deciding for one or other of the alternatives.” The Allied sol- 
diers are fighting to have quality prevail. “ When, however, their 
work is finished, the task of scholars, philosophers and lawyers 
will begin, and we must only hope that their patience, tenacity 
and self-sacrifice will prove worthy of the soldiers.” Scholar 
and philosopher, Guglielmo Ferrero is doing his share in this 
already and in doing so has written one of the most thoughtful 
books on the war. St. Thomas is approvingly quoted at least 
five times, and the book ends with this quotation from St. 
Augustine: “Esto ergo bellando pacificus ut quos expugnas, 
ad pacis utilitatem vincendo perducas.” ogee ge |S 





General Foch: An Appreciation. By Mayor Rosert M. 
Jounston, U. S. N. A. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

Major Johnston has written a very readable appreciation of 
the General on whom the eyes of a world are now fixed. Briefly 
covering his early life the author lays greatest emphasis on Foch 
as a teacher and a leader in the field. In the Ecole de Guerre 
Foch held the chair of Military History and Theory, and one 
of his former pupils says of him at this time: “General Foch 
was an excellent teacher because he had a passion for teaching. 
He threw himself bodily into the task and made incredible ef- 
forts to convince his heaters. When directing a skeleton or 
map maneuver he put his officers through a veritable course of 
intellectual gymnastics.”” No one can read this chapter without 
realizing that Foch gave his pupils the best a teacher can give, 
example. At the outbreak of the present war Foch was in com- 
mand at Nancy, and within six weeks he had played a prominent 
part in throwing back the German hordes. A story current in 
the French army illustrates the determination of Foch. In the 
terrible days of September, 1914, a corps commander informed 
Headquarters that he had withdrawn from the banks of the 
Aire in the face of German reinforcements. Foch’s reply was: 
“You will immediately reoccupy the banks of the Aire; you 
will line them with your machine guns and artillery, you will 
hold the enemy there tomorrow, and when all your guns have 
been destroyed or captured you will report to Headquarters for 
further instructions.” Major Johnston calls Foch “the typical! 
French soldier,” showing in his life the characteristics of all 
the great leaders in the history of France. The Catholic reader 
will miss the religious note in this appreciation. Its lack leaves 
the book incomplete, for no one can fully appreciate Foch who 
fails to understand what an important element in his character 
is his solid Catholic piety. 

GC.."E. 





The Prisoner of War in Germany. By Dante J. McCartnuy, 
M.D. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

In the general romance woven by. the popular imagination 
around the subject of war, says Dr. McCarthy in the forefront 
of his spiendid book, there is no more pathetic and appealing 
figure than that of the prisoner in the hands of the enemy; and 
while his treatment of his report is thoroughly scientific, a real 
historical report of a survey of the prisoner of war for the year 
1916, it likewise touches at many points the high interest of 
romance, not fictional, but extremely realistic. Dr. McCarthy 
bases his large documentation of his subject partly upon his 
own notes, partly upon official reports published in the Parlia- 
mentary White Papers, and to a certain extent upon confidential 
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letters accompanying these reports. The incidents which are 
related to illustrate some point he touches upon in criticism are 
also corroborated by documentary evidence. The thoroughness 
of his work, the carefulness with which he conducts his account- 
ings and observations—a diplomatic cautiousness since America 
had not then entered the war—and the special interest in that 
subject now that America has prisoners of war in Germany, all 
this goes to make Dr. McCarthy’s book an important one. The 
various camps, international law as applied to the prisoners of 
war, their internment in Switzerland, and a dozen other chapters 
are contributions done in painstaking regard of his great sub- 
ject-matter. The psychology of the military organization is 
excellently analyzed by the author; and the many pictures scat- 
tered along the pages do a service for the revelations in the 
text. The public in general will follow this historical report 
with keen interest; and our special students upon such a subject 
will have even a keener appreciation for this important and 
skilful account of one great department in the war. 
M. E. 

The U-Boat Hunters. With Illus- 
New York: Sons. $1.50. 

The subject-matter of this gifted writer’s twelfth book is, for 
the most part, the life led by our sailor lads on board destroyers, 


By James B. ConNOLLy. 


trations. Charles Scribner's 


all described so alluringly that the volume ought to win many a 
recruit for the navy. The chapter entitled “‘ The Doctor Takes 
Charge” shows what a thoroughly nautical man even the surgeon 
must be nowadays. describes the haunts and 
“The 543 Stays Up” is a thrilling ac- 
count of a torpedo attack and from passages like the following 
it will be inferred that 
convoying transports across the Atlantic is a rather exciting 
occupation : 


“The Sea Babies ” 
habits of the submarine. 


in “ The Unquenchable Destroyer Boys” 


Our destroyers are about 11% times as long as they are 
wide; which does not mean that they cannot keep the sea. 
They can keep the sea. Put one of them stern-on to a 
ninety-mile breeze and all the sea to go with it, give her five 
or six knots an hour head of steam, and she will stay there 
till the ocean is blown dry. But they are engined out of all 
proportion to their tonnage, with their great weight of md- 
chinery deep down, which means that they roll. Oh, but they 
do roll! Whoopo—down and back like that! Most of them 
will make a complete roll inside of six seconds. Ours was a 
five-and-one-fourth-second one. When she got to rolling 
right, she would snap a careless sailor overboard as quickly 
as you could snap a bug off the end of a whaie-bone cane. 
There is one over there which rolled seventy-three degrees— 
and came back. 

As Mr. Connolly was granted leave by the Government to sail 
in a destroyer so he could witness with his own eyes the inci- 
dents he describes in this book, and as he had several pitched 
battles with the British censor to secure good “ copy,” “ The U- 


Boat Hunters” is @ very interesting book. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Under the title “ The New Book of Martyrs” (Doran, $1.35), 
George Duhamel, a French military doctor, depicts many a 
touching incident of heroic fortitude and charity. In a few bold 
strokes he pictures the graphic scenes of bravery and courage 
which daily came under his observation while caring for these 
twentieth-century “martyrs of liberty.” The style of the book 
is vivid and crisp, the incidents well chosen, and the information 
all at first hand. There is, however, a noticeable lack of that 
religious atmosphere which one naturally associates with a French 
military hospital. Florence Simmonds has translated the book 
* (Marshall Jones, Boston, 
$1.00), Sidney Williams has told in well-written English a long 
“ short-story ” about an American who took part in the Russian 


The book is 


very well——In “ Eastern Windows 


campaign against the Austrians and was wounded. 
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in a sort of letter form and describes the progress of his love 
for Grace Murray, “now no more.” “In the Midst of Life: 
Tales of Soldiers and Civilians” (Boni & Liveright, $1.50) is a 
reprint of the late Ambrose Bierce’s tragic and gruesome short 
stories. He was a veteran of our Civil War and wrote as “ creep- 
ingly ” as he could about the battle horrors that the grim realities 
of the present war have made quite mild by comparison. “ One 
of the Missing” is a strong psychological study of a doomed 
soldier and “The Boarded Window ” mounts to an unexpected 
climax of horror. But the author is not the unrecognized genius 
the reviewers would have us think him. 





“The Story of St. Patrick’s Purgatory” (Herder, $0.50), by 
Shane Leslie, gives in eight charming little chapters some of the 
legendary lore attaching to Ireland’s ancient shrine. In the 
author’s words, “This little book gives a glimpse of a very 
legendary past.” The first story is of the nature of an allegory, 
the second and third are gleaned from the spirit of old Celtic 
monasteries, “ The Coming of the Danes” is a story told of 
many holy places at the time. The others are more historical, for 
the visions of Owen were in most libraries of the Middle Ages, 
and the expulsion of the Canons is remembered yet in the peo- 
ple’s traditions. All are written in the author’s best vein and 
most interestingly told. In the pamphlet “ Le Message de 1689 
a-t-il été réellement abandoné?” (Bureau du Sous de la Presse 
Paris, 2 fr.), Abbé Marcault, after an examination of Blessed 
Margaret Mary’s letters, concludes that the promise of the Sacred 
Heart to render the arms of Louis XIV victorious if the image 
of the Sacred Heart were emblazoned upon his banners was 
meant not for the King only, but for France. The author shows 
that the character of Louis XIV presented no difficulty, since 
God frequently employs unworthy instruments, and endeavors to 
prove that this promise was neither recalled by the Sacred Heart 
nor forgotten by Blessed Margaret Mary. The present war has 
witnessed a partial fulfilment of the Sacred Heart’s desire, for, in 
August, 1917, the French Government granted permission to 
carry the banner of the Sacred Heart beside the national colors 
on the battlefield. 





At first sight “ Elementary General Science” (Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, $1.50), by Daniel Russel Hodgson, hardly seems very 
well adapted to the needs of the classroom, as the mass of facts 
presented would have a tendency to bewilder and discourage the 
average pupil of the seventh and eighth grades, the first years of 
the high school or the junior high school, for whom the book 
is intended. However, as the author has wisely limited himself 
to the environment of the student and has designed what he 
terms “interest and fact lessons,” closer perusal of the book 
banishes the first impressions. The nature of the subjects 
treated, the instructive diagrams and the pertinent questions 
based upon observation, will keep the students’ attention from 
lagging. “Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry” 
(American Book Co., $0.44), by Roland H. Williams, A.M., and 
Walter G. Whitman, A.M., encompasses many of the most de- 
sirable features of an up-to-date laboratory manual. The au- 
thors’ many years in the classroom have evidently led them to 
the conclusion that ;an abundance of material from which to 
choose is preferable, to a minimum, which must be amplified. 
The experiments are well chosen, clearly worded and adapted to 
teaching the pupil to argue from effect to cause, and not simply 
designed for the accumulation of isolated facts. “Great In- 
ventors and Their Inventions” (American Book Co., $0.80), by 
Frank P. Bachman, contains a series of twelve short stories on 
the conception and realization of the steam-engine, steamboat, 
locomotive, cotton-gin, telephone and telegraph and other great 
factors in nineteenth-century industrial progress. Suitable illus- 
trations add to the general information afforded. The book 
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should prove an interesting and helpful supplement to elemen- 
tary-history classes. 





“Luther on the Eve of His Revolt” (Cathedral Library As- 
sociation, New York. $0.75), is a little book from the pen of 
the celebrated French Dominican, Pére Lagrange, and has been 
translated by the Rev. W. S. Reilly, S.S., professor of Sacred 
Scripture, in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. The old view of 
Luther’s rebellion made it spring from a real or alleged revolt 
from the practices connected with the preaching of Indulgences 
in 1517. Later researches, and particularly the discoveries of 
Johannes Ficker of Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle of St. 
Paul to thé Romans, delivered in lecture form in Wittenberg 
in the year 1515-1516, show conclusively that long before and 
entirely independent of the preaching by Tetzel, Luther had 
formulated the theories that must sooner or later have brought 
him into conflict with the traditional teaching of the Church. 
The Indulgence episode was merely the immediate occasion of 
Luther’s outburst, but by no means its cause. Luther’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which furnished so much 
material for sledge-hammer blows from the righteously indig- 
nant if sometimes violent Austrian Dominican, Fr. Denifle, was 
in the pages of the Revue Biblique, 1914-1916, subjected to a 
close but restrained scrutiny by the French Scripture scholar, 
Pére Lagrange, with @ view first to examining Luther’s exe- 
getical method, secondly to studying his intellectual and moral 
dispositions in so far as they may be gathered from this com- 
mentary, and thirdly to indicating the new doctrine professedly 
derived from the Apostle and its real relation to St. Paul’s 
teaching. In the main Pére Lagrange echoes Denifle’s judgments 
of Luther though in more temperate languagi except in regard 
to Luther’s morality. Here he sides rather with Dr. Grisar 
in his mere favorable opinion of Luther’s p.ivate life. Fr. 
Reilly deserves praise for his translation of this admirable bro- 
chure. 
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EDUCATION 
The Hyphenated Schools 


T is a time-tried saying, and worthy of all credence, that what 
is sauce for the goose may serve as sauce for the gander. 
To hold otherwise would be, in the opinion of M. Savarin and 
all his disciples, a denial of the laws of nature. They are right, 
these artists of the fiery range and ladle, and the truth of their 
contention is almost universal. It holds in many fields; for our 
present purpose, in the field of education, if that be a field and 
not a Times-Square subway maze. Enough to set the most 
phlegmatic a-marveling is it, to reflect that this day which has 
put in their true light the pedagogical fluff and tinsel, filched 
from Prussia with rare industry for half a century by our school 
authorities, should be the very time for the National Educa- 
tional Association to propose the elements of a complete course 
in the Prussianization of the schools. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE 


ET it be clearly understood that Catholic philosophy allots 

the State its definite place and function in the work of 
education. But the parent comes first. His rights are prior 
in nature and time to any rights possessed or assumed by the 
State. The child is his own, and his is the right and duty to 
prepare this extension of himself to become a complete asset to 
the community, and a future citizen of the Kingdom of God. 
Short-sighted and usurping laws may limit or nullify his rights, 
but only to the ultimate harm of the State. Whatever attacks 
individual initiative, or destroys private rights, or weakens the 
authority of the head of the primal society, in the end derogates 
from the peace and prosperity of the State. An incubator is a 
fair substitute for a gallinaceous mother; but the State is a poor 
incubator, for men are not poultry. It is the duty of the State 
to provide for the citizen in those things only, in which the citi- 
zen cannot suitably provide for himself, and no part of the State’s 
office to act as a common parent, relieving the individual from 
responsibilities which he should face, and duties which he can 
well bear. Only if he fails in his duty to his family, may the 
State interfere by punishment, or, better, by fulfilling the neg- 
lected functions. On broad principles of the common good, the 
State must encourage and protect education, and in given in- 
dividual cases when the parent will not provide for the proper 
training of his child, assume the office of schoolmaster. But 
it may never claim education as its exclusive right. It may not 
divide the children into social groups and classes, prescribing 
for each, the kind and extent of training; above all, any inter- 
ference with the child’s religious education, is gross usurpation. 
For the parent comes first, and the State, last of all. 


STATE IDOLATRY IN THE SCHOOLS 


S pointed out in these pages by a careful student, the Rev. 

F. P. Donnelly, S.J., the American Catholic school, 
partly because of lack of funds, but more because of a tradi- 
tional conservatism, has always held back from the educational 
follies of the day. The vast majority of those follies were made, 
as we now see clearly, in Germany. In his “ Democracy and 
the American School,” Dr. C, H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, mournfully admits that we were far toe hasty in look- 
ing upon Germany as the high hill from which all light and 
healing were to flow into our schoolrooms. The German schools 
“had a perfection of organization”; they “produced results”; 
they were “ efficient.” Since “ efficiency” has long been the test 
by which we have measured all. things, we admired the smooth 
working of the German machine, without troubling ourselves to 
examine whether or not the huge output was worth while. We 
did not seem even to suspect that it might be actually harmful. 
“The German school is a perfect organization,” writes Dr. Judd, 


but it is an organization developed to prevent the growth 
of democracy. The German schools are the instruments 
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of aristocratic control built up systematically by a powerful 

State for the accomplishment of a definite political end. 

While in the phrases to which attention is called, Dr. Judd 
touches upon the danger always to be feared from State-dom- 
inated schools, he does not, apparently, care to conduct his 
observation to its logical conclusion. A State-dominated school 
system in this country is at least as equally deplorable as a 
State-dominated system in Germany, and far more grotesque. 
It has no place in a republican government, and the day which 
introduces a Federal control of education is the day which future 
historians will assign as the beginning of the downfall of our 
republican institutions. 

THE RESULTS OF PRUSSIANISM 


RITING in the Boston Transcript, Dr. James L. Mc- 

Conaughy, Professor of Education at Dartmouth, shows 
clearly the evil results of the system in Germany. It made every 
teacher a petty State official, and every school a hothouse for the 
fostering of principles of State-idolatry, coined at Berlin. To 
control the political views and affiliations of the coming genera- 
tion, it was Germany’s care to establish a school-monopoly, ad- 
ministering it through teachers and officials, dependent upon 
governmental favor. The teacher, according to Dr. McCon- 
aughy, became in the completest sense “a civil servant,” an 
apostle of kultur, as understood in official Prussia. All this was 
part of a well-defined plan, popular with a certain group of half- 
baked thinkers in this country before the war, to treat the child 
as a ward of the State, and nothing more, and the citizen as a 
mere pawn in the great game of domestic and international pol- 
itics for the aggrandizement of a militaristic State. 

Decades before any other nation did so, Prussia put all 

of her schools under absolute government control. R 
Since the Government wishes all future citizens to think 
alike and to think as the Government dictates, private schools 
are, in effect, forbidden; no private school can be opened in 
Germany without governmental approval, and this is very 
seldom given. Bismarck, who built the foundation of the 
Germany of today, maintained that the Government’s great- 
est hold upon the people could be secured through the 
schools, for “he who controls the schools, controls the fu- 
ture.” The present Kaiser thinks likewise gym- 
nasium and volkschule alike were to be under the absolute 
dictatorship of the Government. So effective have the schools 
proved in extending the Government’s domination over the 
people, that the same scheme has been tried for countries 
outside of Germany. 

How well the system succeeded in Germany, this world-war 
and its effects bear witness. We want nothing of the sort in the 
United States. Freedom of education is essential to freedom, 
as freedom has been understood in this country for more than a 
century. Any plan to limit or harass that freedom is plainly 
stamped, “ Made in Prussia.” 

Not WANTED IN AMERICA 


s INCE the adoption of the Constitution, the Federal Govern- 
ment has confined itself strictly to the exercise of the lim- 
ited powers conferred upon it in the matter of public schools. 
Its attitude has never been one of control, but of encouragement 
of every worthy educational effort. The proposal of the Na- 
tional Educational Association to extend those powers, is a pro- 
posal to begin in this country a policy which contains in germ 
the Prussian system, and which will issue, as in Germany, in 
“dehumanized schools.” Clearly, it is a reversal of the Federal 
relations toward public education, steadily and wisely maintained, 
from the beginning. The Association’s plan, if adopted, will not 
only increase the local tax-rate, even now in many localities, 
pushed beyond the limit, but will also call for increased Federal 
taxes. At the same time, it will make the way of the private 
school, Catholic and non-Catholic, exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Yet, grave as they are, these are but secondary burdens. Fed- 
eral financing of local schools, despite all loud clamor to the 
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contrary, means in the end, Federal control of local schools. The 
man with the power is the man with the purse. And Federal 
control will mark the beginning of a dark age in which the chil- 
dren of a free country are made puppets of a tyrannical State. 
That age seems far away, but among the most excellent means 
of bringing it nearer, is the appropriation of Federal funds for 
local schools, provided these schools be utterly devoid of re- 
ligion. Paut L. BLakeE-y, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
Distribution of War Labor 
O*E sunny afternoon in early July twenty business men of 
Seymour, Iowa, closed their ledgers and locked’their desks, 
with an air of grim determination, and motored out into the 
country. Not to some pleasant villa or the green golf links 
did they speed, but down the dusty road until they reached a 


.farm where harvest help was needed. Only a moment, and 


their coats and collars ornamented the rustic fence around a 
waving oat-field. The rustling of the many tasseled heads came 
to them like a song of welcome, and without delay they set 
to work. Before the sun hung low on the horizon, and its large, 
red disk was sinking out of view, ten acres of the farmer’s 
oats were cut and safely harvested. There were aching backs 
and bruised hands from the unaccustomed toil, but the twenty- 
five cents per acre, after a larger sum had been refused, were 
proudly turned over to the Red Cross fund before the men re- 
turned to their homes that night. It was a good half-day’s va- 
cation, and a lesson in patriotism from which we all can learn. 
Fair_ty DIsTRIBUTING THE BURDEN 


Serene ae and cooperation are the special needs of the 
time. But it is not possible for the individual to know 
where he can bestow his energy to the best effect. Not all can 
motor on some sunny afternoon into the distant country and 
there put up the farmer’s ripened harvest. Even if this were 
possible it would afford no adequate means of giving the needed 
assistance or distributing the burden of sacrifice. Hence the 
plan of a centralization which will not interfere with the rights 
of liberty or property, but coordinates both to the common good, 
without exceeding the real exigencies of the time. Some sacri- 
fice and hardship there must be. Men cannot be secured for 
war work without withdrawing them from employers engaged 
in non-war work, so far as necessity requires. To this no one 
can reasonably object, provided the burden is equally distributed. 

To protect any State or community from being drained un- 
fairly, and to insure at the same time a just and full contribution 
from every section of the country, the United States Em- 
ployment Service will begin by dividing the demand for un- 
skilled labor into definite quotas. The total demand is first ap- 
portioned among all the States, and each State must then divide 
its allotted quota among all its various communities. These re- 
spective duties are performed for the States by the Employment 
Service, at Washington, and for the communities within each 
State by the local State director. As soon as the data concern- 
ing the demands have been received from practically all the 
war industries and are properly tabulated, the quotas can be 
announced. -They will be based on the estimated requirements 
as they can be ascertained for two months in advance. Before 
the end of that period new developments may ensue and must 
be duly considered, with the result that new quotas will be ap- 
portioned as often as may be deemed necessary. 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR DISTRIBUTION 


HEN the necessary labor supply has been secured through 

the methods we are immediately to describe, the United 
States Employment Service will itself conduct the distribution. 
Each State director will be given sole charge of the movements 
of labor within his own State. The following principles are of- 
ficially set down for his guidance: 
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(1) Local labor supplies will be used so far as adequate 
to meet local demands. (2) Where the local supply is not 
sufficient to meet the local demand, it will be distributed 
primarily among employers requiring smaller numbers of 
men, assigning to the larger demands the men brought from 
other States. (3) Movements of labor from one State to 
another will be conducted so as to secure the greatest econ- 
omy in distance traveled. 

Hence where the demand of a State for unskilled labor is 
greater than the quota of men to be contributed by it, the Wash- 
ington office will authorize the local State director to draw from 
other States in which the quotas assigned are greater than the 


demands. 


How Lasor 1s TRANSPORTED 


HESE are doubtless wise regulations. The Government has 

shown itself no less careful in devising its methods of 
transportation. Movements of men are to be made in parties 
only, and each group is escorted by an officer of the employ- 
ment service. Before leaving home the men are thoroughly 
examined by competent physicians, and the necessary require- 
ments of health are announced and must be complied with. 
Physicians sent by any of the receiving employers may, if so 
desired, conduct this examination. Equally important, both for 
the men and the employers, is the previous examination made 
to ascertain the qualifications of the laborers, that none may 
be sent who are not adapted to the work they would under- 
take. This examination is conducted by the Employment Serv- 
ice examiners. Employers, however, may again offer the as- 
sistance of their own experts. The transportation is then paid 
out of the Revolving Fund of the Employment Service and 
collected from the concerns for: whose benefit it has been ad- 
vanced. Since the workman is moreover to be given, in ad- 
vance the most definite information regarding all the terms and 
conditions of employment, it would seem that there should be 
few instances where either the men or the employers can have 
reasonable cause for complaint. 


MAKING SPIRITUAL PROVISION 

N this particular it will be necessary on the part of Catholics 

to see that assurance can also be given to the men that they 
will have the opportunity of attending to their religious duties 
at the posts of labor to which they will be assigned. Since no 
laborer is compelled to accept any given position, it is possible 
to provide that every Catholic workman can be located in the 
vicinity of a Catholic church. We cannot begin too early to 
study this subject and to make the necessary provisions. It 
might be best if so important a matter were taken in hand by 
the National Catholic War Council, while local pastors also 
should see that due opportunities for the exercise of their re- 
ligion are offered to the men who go forth from their com- 
munities. We cannot be too careful of the spiritual welfare 
of our men, nor can we perform any more patriotic duty than 
that implied in such a task. Strength of character and loftiness 
of civic ideals must be based upon religious principles. 
same reasons that urge us to send chaplains should likewise 
prompt us to see that Catholic workmen are not deprived of 
spiritual ministrations, when a comparatively slight measure of 
attention can procure this blessing for them all. An excellent 
example, in this regard, has been set by General Pershing in 
his eagerness to supply chaplains to all the troops, both at the 
points of debarkation and at the front. Proselyting is another 
danger to be guarded against. 

SECURING UNSKILLED LABoR 


Ftp egen board, consisting of three men—one representing 
the Employment Service, another the local employers, and 
a third the local employees—with the first acting as chairman— 
is organized in each community. Under the guidance of this 
local board the men needed for war work will be sought out 
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by the paid officers of the Employment Service, the volunteer 
agents of the Public Service Reserve and by any other persons 
or organizations willing to cooperate towards this purpose. The 
methods of recruiting are entirely left to the determination of 
this board, provided it can secure the quota of men assigned 
to its community. Through the various agencies already enum- 
erated the war needs of the Government will be brought to the 
notice of the laborers sought for, and the methods of applica- 
tion will be made clear to them. It is the duty of the commu- 
nity labor board, in cooperation with the local employers in non- 
war work, to see that the drain of labor will be fairly distrib- 
uted among the latter. Here doubtless lies the greatest 
difficulty of the entire plan. The men themselves will ordinarily 
be recruited for particular employments, and the workers of 
each locality will, so far as possible, be assigned to the same 
specific plants or undertakings. It is finally urged upon employ- 
ers, aS a patriotic duty, to assure all their employees who re- 
spond to the country’s call that they will be given preference in 
employment on their return. 


How WorRKMEN AND EMPLOYERS SHOULD PROCEED 


NDIVIDUAL workmen, engaged in non-war 
would answer the appeal made to them, are requested to do 

so only after consultation with their employer. They are further 
asked not to apply directly at any particular war plant, but to 
register at the nearest branch of the United States Employment 
Service. If none such exists in their community they can reg- 
ister with the local agent of the Public Service Reserve. The 
latter is the recruiting branch of the Employment Service, and 
its purpose is to secure the voluntary service, under Federal 
control, of patriotic citizens who wish to aid in the national 
war-labor mobilization. 

Employers engaged in war work, are not forbidden to use 
their field recruiting forces, but they must be placed under the 
instruction of the Employment Service. With the authorization 
of the State director they may then be sent to the localities set 
aside for recruiting in behalf of such particular plants. Ar- 
rived at their destination, they must further follow the instruc- 
tions of the State director and of the local community labor 
board. The use of such private field forces will in general be 
to assist the Employment Service in securing men for the par- 
ticular needs of their employers and in arranging the details of 
mobilization and transportation. 

Employers, partially or entirely engaged in war work, can ar- 
range with the United States Employment Service for the men 
needed, and weekly or daily reports will be forwarded to them. 
Employers engaged in non-war work can likewise secure assist- 
ance from the same service. There is furthermore a special 
Skilled Labor Section of the Employment Service to which 
application can be made, while farm labor is provided for in its 
JosepH. Husstein, S.J. 


work, who 


own way. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Steel Operatives’ Minimum 
Wage 

EARLY all the contentions raised by the operatives of the 
Bethlehem Steel Works in the recent labor troubles were sus- 
tained by the Federal Labor Board in a decision rendered on 
August 4. A substantial increase of pay was ordered in many 
instances and a minimum hourly wage was secured for about 
5,000 workmen. An interesting feature of the decision is the 
discouragement of bonuses as a means of increasing production. 
Labor leaders have been against the bonus plan for many years, 
although one of the reasons for the selection of Charles M. 
Schwab as the Director-General of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration was the successful operation of the bonus plan at 
Bethlehem. The charge brought by workmen at Bethlehem that 
foremen and other officials of the company made improper use 
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of the Selective Draft was referred to the Secretary of War. 
A provision secures for the workers compensation for overtime 
and double time on the basis of the President’s proclamation of 
April 8, 1918, and the revision of earnings and wages made by 
the Labor Board is in no instance to operate for the reduction 
in the pay of any employee. 


Titus Oates Again 
,,ROM Sydney, Australia, comes a pamphlet on “ curious 
oaths.” They are four in number; the Jesuits, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Fenians and the Hibernians are the authors. 
Oft-refuted since the days of Titus Oates, these oaths that have 
their origin in the minds of slanderous bigots reappear in one 
section of the globe or in another. In Australia the present 
pamphlet is scattered broadcast by the Watchman, an Orange 
newspaper printed in Sydney. The Prime Minister of the colony 
has forbidden countless pamphlets since the outbreak of the war, 
yet no action has been taken in this instance where untold harm 
may be done to the Allied cause by allowing religious bigotry 
to run rampant at a time when the Empire is appealing for unity 
of action in the colonies. 


Summary of Foodstuff 
Shipments 
N a letter to the President, Mr. Hoover gives a summary of 
foodstuff shipments from the United States to the Allied 
countries during the past fiscal year: 


The total value of these food shipments, which were in 
the main purchased through or with the collaboration of the 
Food Administration, amount to, roundly, $1,400,000,000 
during the fiscal year. The shipments of meats and fats 
(includes meat products, dairy products, vegetable oils, etc.) 
to Allied destinations were as follows: 1916-17, 2,166,500,000 
tote 1917-18, 3,011,100,000 pounds; increase, 844,600,000 
pounds. 

In cereals and cereal products, reduced to terms of cereal 
bushels, our shipments to Allied destinations have been: 
1916-17, 259,900,000 bushels; 1917-18, 340,800,000 bushels; 
increase, 80,900,000 bushels. 

Of these cereals our shipments of the prime breadstuffs in 
the fiscal year 1917-18 to Allied destinations were: wheat, 
131,000,000 bushels, and rye, 13,900,000 bushels, a total of 
144,900,000 bushels. 


In assessing credit for these results the Food Administrator finds 
it difficult to distinguish between the different elements of our 
people. Rightfully he pays tribute to the part played by the 
women of America in food saving. 


Catholic Education and 
American Patriotism 
| N the opening address of the fifteenth annual convention of 
the Catholic Educational Association the Very Rev. James 
A. Burns, C.S.C., called attention in the following words to the 
special problem which the war has created for our Catholic 
institutions of learning: 


_ War conditions are beginning to press heavily upon us 
in our educational work. Our teachers in considerable num- 
bers are going to the war as chaplains and officers. Our 
students are going into the army by thousands. Parents are 
compelled to economize and their ambitious hopes for the 
education of their children are being shortened correspond- 
ingly. Our colleges and universities, like the non-Catholic 
colleges and universities, are begining to feel the strain. 
And as time goes on they are certain to feel it more, 
especially on the economic side. We need, therefore, to stand 
closely together. Coordination in our educational work, 
and cooperation in our educational organizations as such are 
the need of the hour. 

* The Catholic Educational Association, I need scarcely say, 
stands squarely behind President Wilson for the prosecution 
to a triumphant issue of this war into which we were forced 
against our will and determination. From the highest to the 
lowest, our educational institutions are cooperating loyally 
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and patriotically with the Government. And from the 
highest to the lowest they will continue to exert their utmost 
effort and influence to support the Government and its 
policies to the very end. At the same time we must leave 
nothing undone that is calculated to keep our educational 
system in the highest state of efficiency attainable under 
present conditions. 

We can render no greater service to our country, as the speaker 
rightly concluded, than to promote Catholic education to the 
best of our ability. The principles of morality, obedience and 
patriotism, which this education instils, are necessary for Ameri- 
ca as never before and will become increasingly important for 
our country’s welfare with the great problems of future recon- 
struction which the days of peace will bring. 


An’ Example for 
Lord Curzon 


HE Dublin /rish Catholic commends the action of the Wash- 

ington Post in retracting two statements libeling the Catholic 
Church and urges Lord Curzon to take example from that paper. 
Rev. Paul R. Conniff, S.J., rector of St. Aloysius’ Church, 
Washington, remonstrated with the editor of the Post, who re- 
plied defending the statements on the score of news. Thereupon 
a Catholic committee took up the matter and informed the 
editor that his answer was unsatisfactory. The J/rish Catholic 
reprints his reply: 


I feel that I need hardly express assurance to your com- 
mittee of my regret that any article appearing in the Post 
should have been the cause of criticism or disfavor. I have 
already conveyed my views in the matter to his Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, whose personal friendship I highly prize. 
You may rest assured that the managers of the Post will 
endeavor to avoid possibility of a repetition, and I will 
thank you for a prompt expression of opinion from your 
committee in the future. 


Lord Curzon attacked the Irish Bishops and his statements 
were proven false by the official reply of the Irish Hierarchy. 
No apology has been issued by Lord Curzon, nor has the press 
in this country published anything but the Curzon calumny. 


A Lesson in French 


HE Stars and Stripes tells the following incident in con- 

nection with a sermon delivered by a French priest who 

took occasion to berate his parishioners for overcharging the 
Americans: 


On Sunday, in his church, filled one-half with his own 
congregation and the other half with les soldats Americains, 
he proceeded to read the former the riot act. In accents 
strong and French, he laid down the law. “Vous demandes 
cing francs quand vous avez droit & un franc seulement!” 
was one of the points he laid stress on again and again by 
way of telling the Faithful that some of them were asking 
five times more than they had a right to. 

The Americans did not know much French, but they had 
been over here long enough to know “ cing francs” when 
they heard it. They heard it so often in the course of that 
sermon that they thought that was what the good man 
wanted from each and every one of them. So when M. le 
Curé started down the main aisle right after the beginning 
of the Credo to take up the collection he was fairly swamped 
with five-franc notes. Every O. D. blouse was unbuttoned 
and from every one came the little blue paper. By the time 
he had got down the main aisle and was going to turn up 
the side aisle, they had so exhausted the collection basket’s 
capacity that he had to make an apron out of his cassock. 
And he couldn’t understand it at all. 


On learning the cause of the generous contribution, the curé 
explained to the regimental chaplain that he felt bound to return 
the soldiers’ money. “No need,” said the chaplain. “I told 
the boys all about it and they say the lesson in French was cheap 
at the price. Moreover your sermon hit home so hard that the 
soldiers have more than saved five francs apiece this last week 
in town.” 





